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CHAPTER VIII. 


NVAYA A}n> VAUSSaiEA. 

Relation between Nyaya a»d Vaiseshika 

While in the ayitema lutherto examined, particularly in 
the Vedanta, Sa^hya, and Yoga, there runs a strong 
religious and even poetkal veb, we now come to two 
syitons, Nyaya and Vaiseshika, which are very dry and 
Bnimaginative, and much more like what we mean by 
scholastic systems ol philosophy, businesslike expositions 
ot what can be known, either of the world whid) sunounds 
us or of U>e world within, that is, of our faculties or powers 
of perceiving, conceiving, or reasoning on one side, and the 
objects which they present to us. on the other. 

It should be reraembered that, tike the Samkhya asd 
Yoga, and to a certain extent like the Purva and Uttara- 
Mimamsa. the Nyaya and Vaiseshika also have by, ttw 
Hindus themselves been treated as forming but one disci¬ 
pline. We possess indeed a separate body oj Nyaya-Sutntt 
and another of Vaiseshika-Sutras, and these with their 
reputed authors, Gotama and Kanadi, have long been 
accepted as the original sources whoicc these two streams 
of the ancient philosophy of India proceeded. But we 
know now that the literary style which sprai^ up naturally 
in what I called the Sutra-period, the period to wluch the 
first attempts at a written, in place of a purely mnemonic, 
literature may have to be ascribed, was by no oieaM 
restricted to that ancient period, but continued to » well 
imitat^ in toter times that we find it used with great 
success not only in the Samkhya»Sutras, which are later 
than Madhava (1350 ajx), but in more n»dem coinpositiors 
also. It should always be borne in mind that the Sutras 
ascribed to Gotama and Kanada presuppose a long previous 
development of philosophical thought, and instead of re¬ 
garding the two as two independent streams, it seems far 
more Incely Uat there existed at first an as yet undifferen¬ 
tiated b^y of half philosophical half popular thought, bear¬ 
ing on things that can be known, the Padarthas, lA omne 
VoL IV—I 
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scibiic, wd oq Uw means of acqoiring such knowledge, 
from which at a (at^ time, according to the preponderance 
of either the one or the other subje^ the two systems of 
Vaiseshika and Kyaya branched off. These two systems 
shared of course many things in common, and hence we can 
well understand that at a later time they ^ould have been 
drawn bother again and treated as one, u we see in 
Sivaditya’s Saptap^arthi (about 1400 aj>.). in the Bhasha* 
Parichheda, with its commentary the Muktavali, in the 
Tarkasamgraha, the Tarkakaumudi, the Tarkamrita, 

For practical purposes it is certainly preferable that wc 
should foUow uieir example and thus avoid the necessity of 
discussing the same subjects twice over. TWs mav have 
been an old Tarka, very like our Tarlcasamgraha, tne one 
before the bifurcation of the old system of Anvilohiki, tlie 
other after the confluence of the two. But these are as yet 
conjectures only, and may have to remain mere conjectures 
always, so that, in the present state of our know!e<^. and 
depending, as we have to do, chiefly on the existing Sutras 
as the authorities recognised in In<^ itself, we must not 
attempt a historical treatment, but treat eadi system by 
itself in spite pf unavoidable repetitions. 

A ven xealous Indian Kbolar. Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Tarkasamgraha, 
has indeed promised to ^ve us some kind of history of the 
Nyava-plulosophy in India. But unfortunately that period 
in the historical development of the Nyaya which is of 

S eatest interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded 
t composition of the Kyaya-Sutni^ had by him alM to 
be left a blank, for the simple reason that ootiung is known 
of Nyaya before Gotama. The later periods, however, have 
been extremely well treated by Mr. Bodas, and 1 may refer 
mv readers to him for the best information on the subject 
Mr. Bodas places the Sutras of Gotama and Kanada in the 
fifth or fourth century B.C.; and he expresses a belief that 
the Vaiseshika, nay even the Sanlkhya, as systems of 
thought were anterior to Buddha, without however adduo 
ing any new or certain proofs. 

Dignaga 

Dates are the weak points in the literary history of India, 
and, in (he present state of our studies, any date, however 
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kte, should be welcome. In former yews to assign the 
Kapils-Sutms to the fourteenth or evert fifteenth century 
A.D., would have seemed downright heresy. Was not 
K a l i d a s a himself assiened to a period long before the 
begttming of our era/ It seems now generally accepted 
that Kalidasa really belonged to the sixth century a^., and 
this date of Kalidaa may help us to a date for the Sutras 
of Gotama, valuable to us, though it may be despised 
those wl>o mugine that the value of Sanskrit bterature 
depends chiefly on its supposed remote antiquity. I have 
pointed out^ tmt, according to Indian interpreters, Kalidasa 
alluded to Uie logician Dignaga in a verse of his Mcghn* 
duta*. We may suppose therefore that Dignaga was 
said by Vachaspati Misra, in his Nyaya-varttika-tatparya- 
tika, to have intemreted the Nyaya aphorisms of Gotama 
in a heterodox or Buddhist sense, while Uddyotakara wrote 
his commentary to refute his interpretation and to restore 
that of Pakshilasvamin. If Vachaspati Misra is right, we 
should be allowed to place Dignaga in the sixth century, 
and assign the same or rather an earlier date to the Sutras 
of Gotama, as explained by him and other Nyaya philo¬ 
sophers. So late a date may not se em to be worth much, 
stall I think it is worth having. Several other dates may 
be fixed by means of that of Dignaga as I tried to show in 
the passage quoted above (India, pp. 307 sea.). 

A more comprehensive study of Buddhist literature may 
possibly shed some more light on the chronology of tl«e 
later literature of the Brahmans, if I am right in supposing 
that in the beginning the f<dlowers of Buddha bredee by no 
means so entirely, as has generally been supposed, with tlie 
literary traditions of the Brahmans. It is quite intelligible 
why among the various systems of Hindu phUosophy ^e 
Buddhists should have pw little attention to the two 
Mimamsas, concerned as they both were with the Veda, 
an authority which the Buddhists had rejected. But there 
was no reason why the Buddhists should forswear ^ 
study of either the Nyaya or Vaiseshika systems, or even 
the Samkhya system, though making tbar reserves on 


>U>du, p. 307. 

*See she Prof. Sads Chaadra VidTabhothana in Journal of Buddhtit 
Text Sockey, IV, pans ui, and iv, p. 1& 
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certain point*, *uch as the existence of an Isvara. which 
was adoutted by the Nyaya*. but denied by Buddha. We 
know that at the court of Hariha, Brahmans, Bauddhat. 
and Jama* were equally welcome (India, no. 307 seq.). We 
know from Chinese traveller* *uch as Hiouen-thsang that 
Vaiubandha. for irutance. before he became a Buddhist, had 
read with his master. Vinayabhatlra or Samghabhadra,* not 
Mly the books of U)e eighteen schools whidr were Buddhist, 
but also the ^ Tirthya philosophies, clearly meant for the 
SIX Brahmanic systems of philosophy. This Vasuhandha, 
as a very old man, was actually the teacher of Hiouai-tlisanc. 
who travelled in India from 629 to 648 aj>. Therefore in 
Vasubandha’s time all the six ^sterns of Indian philosophy 
must have been in existence, in the form of Sutras or 
V “ one case at least, a cumnientary 

bv Pakshila-svamin or Vatsyayana on the Nyaya-Sutras. 
the same as those which we possess, and we know that the 
^e Sutras wre expluned afterward* ^ Dignaga, tlie 
Buddhist This Buddhist commentary was attacked by 
Uddyotakara, a Brahman, of the sixth century, while m the 
lieginning of the seventh century Dhannaldrtti, a Buddhist, 
is said to have defended Dignaga’ and to have criticised 
Uddyotnkara’s Nyayavarttika. In the nintii century 
DhaimoUara. a Buddhist, defended Dformakirtti’s and 
indirectly Dign^a's interpretation of the Nyaya-Sutras, 
and it was not till the tenUi century tlut Vachaspati Misra 
Anally re-established the Brahmanic view of the Nyaya in 
his Nyaya-vartUkatatoarya-tika. This would coincide with 
the period of Um Branmanic reaction and the general 
collapse of Buddhism in India, and thus place before us an 
intdligible progress in the study of the Nyaya both by 
Brahmans and Buddhist*. from the sixth to the tenth 
century, while the revival of the Nyaya dates from Gamgesa 
Up^yaya who lived in the fourteenth eentu^ at MiUiila. 

Thank* to the labours of Sarat Chandra Das and Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushaia, we have lately gained access to 

slw Journsl of Buddhiu Texi Society, I8K, p. IS. 

* Though noM of Dqttufa'i writing* hive u yet been dueovered, 
Sn S*f« Chaodra *tues thst there ii in the Ifcmy of the Grand Lama 
a Them uantlacioe of bii Nyaya-iamuchchaya (Jounul of Buddhitt 
Tex: Society, pact ni, 189^ p. 17). 
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sotne of the Sutru of the Buddhist schools of pbilosopbj, 
which are full of interest. Of the four freat KhooU of the 
Buddhists, the Madhysmik^ Yogachara, Sautrantika, and 
Vaibhashika. the first or Madhyunika now lies I>efore us 
in the Madhyamika Vritti by dhandra-Kirtti, and there is 
every hope Uwt other philoeopbical treaUcs also, for instance, 
the Nyaya-aaniuchcha^, inay be made aecessible to us by 
the labours of these indefati^ble scholars. 

The Sutras or rather KaruM of the Madhyamika school 
must, of course, be distinguished from the system of thouglit 
which they are meant to explain. The characteristic feature 
of that sntem is the Sunya-vada, or nihilism, pure and 
simple. As such it is refer^ to and refuted in Gotama's 
Nyaya*Sutras IV, 37 to 40, in Kamla’s Samkhya-Sutras I, 
43. 44, in Badanyana's Vedanta-outras 11, 2, 28, adhere 
Samkara distinctly refers the doctrine that we know no 
objects, but only our perceptions of them, to Sunta or 
Bud^ia. The author of the Panchadau quotes the Madhya- 
mikas by name as the teachers of universal nihilism (Swam 
Sunyam). 

If Nagarjuna was really the author of the Madhyarnika* 
Sutras, as we now possess them, they would carry us back 
to abwt the first century aj»., and we should have in his 
I^riku, as explained by Chandra-Kirtti, the oldest docu* 
ment of systematic p^losophy in India, which will require 
very careful examination. Though it is different, no doubt, 
from all the six systems, it nevertheless shares in common 
with them many of the ideas and even technical terms. If 
it teaches the Sunyatva or emptiness of the world, this after 
all is not very different from the Vedantk Avidsn, and the 
Samkhya Aviveka, and if it teaches the Prablyatva of 
everything, that need be no more than the dependence of 
everting on something else.* The distinction made hy 
the Madhyamikas between what is Panunarthiks, real in 
the highest sense, and Samvritika, veiled, is much the same 
as the distinction of the later Vedanta between what is 

* Pratitra in Pratit]rs.Mmuepada and limilar words mijr best be 
rendered by depecMknt or eooditiooed. A son, for instance, is a son, 
Pitaram Praiitya, deptadeni on a fadier, ud a fadter is impossibte 
without a na. In dw same way everything is dependent on some¬ 
thing els& 
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rtally real (Paramarthatah), and what is Vyavaharika, 
pbeDmenal or the result of Maya, sometimes called 
Samriti, the veil that covera the Nirguna Brahman or the 
Tad, which a^ain is not very different from what the 
Buddlusts meant origmally iy Sunya, empty, for they hold 
that even the Sunya is not altcwe^er notmng. Many of 
the technical terms used by the Madhyamikaa are the same 
M those with which vrc are acouainted m the other systems, 
puhkha, pain, for instance, is divided into Adhyatmika. 
mlrinaic, AdhiWiautika, extrinsic, and Adhidaivika, divine 
Of supernatural. We meet with the five perceptions of 
colour, taste, smell, touch, and sound, and with their five 
causes, light, water, earth, air, and ether, and we also have 
the well-known idea that Manas, mind, forms the sixth 
sense. What is peculiar to the Boddhisto is that to them 
neither the objects of sense nor the aensations point to an 
underlying substance or reality. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to both Saiat Chandra 
Das ud Sri ^tis Chandra Vidyabhushana for their tabonrs 
in Tibet, and we look forward to many valt^le contrilMi- 
U<»s from their pen, more particularly for retranslations 
from Tibetan. 

Whether Buddhist philosophy shares more in common 
with the Samkhya than with the Nyaya and Vaiseshika 
seems to me as doubtful as ever. The fundamental position 
of the Samkhya, as SaUcaryavada, is the very opposite of 
the Buddhist view of the world. 


Bibliography 

It was in 1852 that I published my first contnljutions to 
a study of Indian philosophy in the Ztittchrifi d4r Dtuttth 4 n 
Morgeniandischen CestUsehait These papers did not 
extend, however, beyond the Vaiseshika and Nyaya-philo- 
aophy as treated in the Tarkasamgraha, and more urgent 
occupaUons conected with the edition of the Rie-veda 
prevented me at the time from finishing what I had pre¬ 
pay (or publication on the other systems of la^an 
phitosophv. Though, of course, much new and important 
raterial has come to light in the meantime, particularly 
^rough the plications of the Vaiseshika-Sutras in the 
B^Hotiuet Tndka, through the complete translation of 
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them by A. E. Gough, 1873. and through the comprchemive 
researches of European scholars, sudi as Professors Deussen 
asd Garbe, I founa that there was not much to alter in my 
old account of Gotama’s and Kaoada’s philosophies, as given 
in the German Oriental Journal, and in my paper on Indian 
Logic contributed to the late Archbishop Thomson's 
Laws of Thought Indian philosophy has Uiis gr^t 
advantage that ea^ tenet is laid down in the Sulru with, 
the utmost prcduon, so that there can be littk doubt as 
to what Kanada or Gotama thought about the nature of 
the soul, the reality of human Knowledge, the relation 
between cause and effect, the meaning of creation, and the 
relation between God or the Supreme Being and man. 
Thus it may be understood why even papers published so 
long agS as 182+, such as J. Colebrooke’s papers on the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshila and the other systems of Indian 
philosophy, may still be recommended to all who 
^twofthy information on Indian philosooliy. ^eae 
essays have sometimes been called antiquated, but thwe 
is a great difference between what is old and what is anti¬ 
quated. The difficulty in riving an account of thwe 
mtems for the benefit of European readers consists far 
more in deciding what may be safely omitted, so as to 
bring out the saliCTt point* of each system, than in re¬ 
capitulating all their tenet*. 

Book* In which the Nyaya and Vaiseshika-^-steim zmy 
be studied by those who arc unacquainted with Sanskrit 
are. berides the papers of Colebrooke: 

Ballantyne. The Aphorisms of the Nyaya-Philo^hr by 
Gautama, Sanskrit and English, Allahabad, 1850. (Gautama 
is the same as Gotama, only that by a tacit Jipecment 
G<AMmi has genersily been used as the name of the phil^ 
sopher, Gautama at that of Buddha, both belos^ng, it 
would seem, to the family of the Gautamas or Gotama*. 
the MSS. varying with regard to the vowel.) 

A. E. Gough, The Vaiseshika Aphorisms of Kanada, 
tnmslated, Benares, 1873. 

MaaiW Nabubhai Dvivedi, The Tarka-Katraudi. being 
an introduction to the principles of the Vaiseshika and 
Nyaya-philosophie* by Laugakshi Bhaskara, Bombay, 1886. 
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This U the same author to whom we owe a valuable edition 
of the Yonsara-samfraha. 

Windup Ut^ du Njraya-bhasfaya, Leipd^, i. a. 

Kettva Sastri, The Nyaya-daraana with the 
of VaUyayana, in the Pundit* 1877, pp. 60, 1 
(incomplete); m also BibUctheea Indua. 

Mahadeo Rajaram Bodas. The Tarkasamgraba of Annam- 
bhatta, with the author’s Dipika and Covardhana’s Nyaya- 
b^hiui, prepared by the kite Rao Bahadur Yasavanta 
Vaudeo Athalya, and published with critical and explana¬ 
tory notes, Bombay, 1897. This hoc* reached me after 
these chapters on the Nyaya and Vaiseshika were written, 
but not too late to enable me to profit by several of his 
explanations and criticisms, before they were print^ 


commentary 
. 311. 363 


Nyaya-Philosophy 

Though Nyaya has always been translated by lo«c, -.ve 
must not imagine that the Nyaya-Sutras are anything like 
our treatises on formal logic. There is, no doubt, a greater 
amount of space allowed to logical questions in these than 
in My of the other systems of Indian philosophy; but 
onginallv the name of Nyaya would have beoi quite as 
Mplicable to the Purva-Munamsa. whidi is actually called 
N>-aya in such works, for instance, as Sayana's Nyaya- 
uiala-vistara. published by Goldstucker. Nor is logic the 
sole or chief end of Gotaiua’s philosophy. Ite‘ chief end. 
hke that ^ the other Darsanas, is salvation, the /utHmtiw 
bonitm which is promised to all. This nttmum bontmi is 
calW by Gotama Nihsreyasa, literally that which has 
nothing better, the tton plus u/hv of blessedness. This 
blessei^s, according to the ancient commentator Vataya- 
yana is described as consistinr in renunciation with regard 
to all ^ pleasures of this life, and in the non-acceptance 
or indifference to any rewards in the life to come: u 
j ?? m ^ fact what Brahman is, without fear, without 
o ^ without decay, and without death. Even this 
Brahmahood must not be an object of desire, for such desire 
w^ld at once produce a kind of bondage, and prevent that 
^«t freedm fr<m all fear or hope, which is to follow 
by Itself, but should never be yearned for. Thu perfect 
sute of freedom, or resignation, can, according to Gotama 
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be realised in one way only, namely, by knowled^. and 
jn this case, by a knowledge of the sixteen great topics of 
the Nyayt'philosophy. 

Summum Sfimm 

I« this respect all the six systems of phili?sophy are 
alike, they always promise to their followers or their 
believers the attainment of the highest bliss that can be 
<^>tained by man. The approaches leadii^ to that bliss 
vary, and the character also of the promised bliss is not 
^ways the same; yet in each of the six systems philosophy 
IS recommended not, ss with us, for the of knowledge, 
but for the h^hest purpose that man can strive after in 
this life, that is, his own salvation. 

We saw that the Vedanta recognised true salvation or 
Moksha in the knowledge of Brinman, which knowledge 
is tantamount to identity with Brahman. ‘liiU Brahman 
or God is, as the Uoanishads already declare, invisible, and 
far beyond the reach of the ordinary faculties of uur mind. 
But he can be learnt from revelation as contained in the 
Veda, and as Svetaketu was taught * Tat tvam asi,’ ' That 
art Thou,' every Vedantist is to learn in the end the same 
lesson, and to realiM his identity with Brahman, as the 
fulfilment of all desires, and the surcease of all suffering 
(Duhkhanta). 

The end of all suffering is likewise the object of the 
Simkhya-fhilosMhy. tboi^ it is to ^ reached by a 
different road. Kapila, being a dualist, admits an objective 
substratum by the tide of a subjective spirit or rather 
spirite, and he sees the cause of all suffering in the spirits’ 
identifying themselves with what is purely objective or 
material. He therefore recognises the true means of des* 
troying all bondajie and regaining perfect freedom of the 
spirit in our distir^ishing clearly between spirit and 
matter, betwem subj^ and object, between Purusha and 
Prakriti. Kaivalya, or aloneness, is the right name for 
that highest state of bliss which is promised to tis by the 
Samkhya-philosophy. 

The Yoga^ilosophy, holds much the same view of the 
soul recovering its freedom, but it insists stronglv on 
certain spiritual exercises by which the soul may' l>est 
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obtain and mainUin ^eace and quietneu. and thtu {ret 
itseU effectually from the iltusions and s^erings of life. 
It aim lays great stress on devotion to a Spirit, supreme 
among the other spirits, whose very existence, according 
to K^ila, cannot be established by any of the recognised 
means of real knowle^e, the Pramanas. 

Of the two Mimamsas we have seen already that the 
Brahma-Miinamsa or the Vedanta recognises salvation as 
due to knowledge of the Brahman, which knowledge pro¬ 
duces at once the recognition of oneself as in reality Brah¬ 
man (Brahmavid Brahma era bhavati, ‘He who knows 
Brahman it Brahman indeed’). It is curious to observe 
that, while the Samkhya insists on a distinction between 
Punuhas, the subjects, and Prakriri, all that is objective, 
as the only means of final beatitude, the Vedanta on the 
contrary postulates the suirendering of all distinction be¬ 
tween the Self and the world, and between the Self and 
Brahman as the right means of Moksha. The roads are 
different, but the point reached at last is much the same. 

The other Mimamsa, that of laimini, diverges widely 
from that of Badarayana. It lays its chief stress on works 
(Karman) and their right performance, and holds that 
sah-ation may he obtained through the pi^ormarce of sneh 
works, if ordy they are performed without any desire of 
rewards, whether on earth or in heaven. 

LasUy, the Nyaya and Vaiseshika ^sterns, though tlicy 
also aim at salvauon, are satisfied with pointing out the 
nxans of it u consisting in correct knowledge, such as can 
only be obtained from a clear appr^ension of the sixteen 
topics treated by Gotama, or Uk six or seven categories 
put forward by Kanada. These two philosophies, agreeing 
as they do among themselves, seem to me to dififer rery 
Characteristically frim all the others in ao far as t^ 
admit of nothing invisible or transcendent fAvyakta), 
whether corresponding to Brahman or to Prakrili. Th^ 
are satisfied with teaching that the soul is different from 
the body, and they think that, if this belief in the bevdy 
as our own is emee surrendered, our sufferings, wWen 
always reach us through the body, will cease by themselves. 

But while we cw understand that each of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy may succeed in removing pain, 
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it u very difficnlt to see in what that actoal happiness wa* 
supposed to consist which renuined after that renovaL 

VedanU speaks of Ananda. or bliss, that resides in 
the highest Brahman; hut the happiness to be enjoyed by 
the souls near the throne of Brahman, and in a land of 
paradise, is not considered as final, but is assigned to a 
lower class only. That paradise has no attrac tion, and 
wuld give no real Mtisfaction to those who have reached 
the knwledge of the Highest Brahman. Their blissful 
knowledge u described as oneness with Brahniat*. but no 
cfetails are added. The bliss held out by the Samkhyai 
u rl* indefinite. It can arise only from 

the Pun^ himself, if left entirely to himself, far from all 
the Illusions and distorbances arising from objective nature, 
or the works of Prakriti. 

^tiy, the Apavarga (Wiss) of the Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika systems seems entirely native, and wjduccd simply 
by the removal of false knowledge. Even Uie difTermt 
nmes given to ^ supreme bliss promised by each system 
of philosophy ten us very little. Mukti and Moksha mean 
deliverance. Kaivalya, isolation or detachment, Nihsreyasa. 
no* plus tdlra, Amrita. immortality, Apavarga. delivery. 
Nor does the well-knoam Buddhist term Nirvana help us 
much. We know indeed from Pafiini (VIII, 2, SO) tliat 
the word was pre-Buddhistic and existed in his time. He 
tells us that, if used in the sense of 'blown out," the right 
form would be Nirvatah, such as Nirvato vatah. ' the wind 
to blow,' but Nirvano-jnih. 'the fire is gone 
out We cannot pipve, however, that Nirvana was used 
as the tec^cal term for the swmwim bonum in Panmi's 
time, and it does not seem to occur in the classical Upani- 
shads. Its occurring; as the title of one of the modem 
Upanishads makes it all the more likely that it was 
borrowed there from Buddhistic sources. There i$ one 
passage only, in the shorter text of the Maitreya* Upani- 
shad where Nirvanam anusasanam occurs, posMbly meant 
for Nirvananusasanam, the teaching of Nirvaiw. What 
ahould be clearly understood is that in the early Buddhistic 
writings also, Nirvana does not yet mean a complete blow- 

* Sscred Books of the Eait, XV, p. tfl. 
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iog out of the individual soul, but nther the blowup out 
and tubaidin^ of all human paasioot and the peace and 
quietneu wh^ retult from it> The meaning of complete 
annihilation was a later and purely philosopucal meaning 
att^ed to Nirvana, and no one certainly coxild form an 
idea of what that Nirvana was meant to be in the Buddhiat 
Nihilistic or Sunyata^phUosophy. I doubt even wbetlier 
the Upanishads oould have given ns a description of whnt 
they conceived their highest Mukti or perfect freedom to 
In ^ they confess themselves (Tai^ Up. II, 4, 1) 
that ‘ all speech turns away from the bliss of Brahman, 
unable to retch it*,’ and wh^ language fails, thought is not 
likely to fare better. 

Means of Salvation 

TuatriNG now to the means by wluch the Nyaya-phrlo* 
sophy undertakes to secure the attainment of the /HmmMut 
bMwm or Apavarga, we find them enumerated in the 
foUowiig list: I 

The Sixteen Topics or Padarthas 1 

(1) Pramana. means of knowledge: Prameya, objects | 

of knowle^: (3) Samuya, doubt; (4) Prayojana. pur* i 

pose; (5) Drishtanta, instance; (6) Siddhanta, established [ 

truth; (/) Ava)rava, premisses; (8) Tarka, reasoning: (9) 

Nimaya, conclusion; (10) Vada, argumentation; (11) lalpa, i 

sophistry; (12) Vituda, wrangUog, cavilling; (1.^) Iletva- 
bhasa, fallacies; (14) Chbala, quibbles; (15) Jati, false 
analogies: (16) Nigrahasthana, unfitness for arguing. 

This may seem a very strange list of the topics to be 
treated by any philosophy, particularly by one t^t clainu 
the title of Nyaya or l<^:ic It is clear that in reality 
the charters on Pramana or means of knowledge, and 
Prameya. objects of knowledge, comprehend the whole of 
philosophy. 

Means of Knowledge 

Tbs four Pramanas, according to Gotama, are Pratyaksha, 

* See a very learned ankle oa Narvaen by Profetter Sttk Chaadra 
Vidyabliutluot, ia the loornal of the Buddhist Text Seexty, M, 
p"t i. ?• a 



OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE J3 

Sensuous perc^tion, Anumana, inference, Upamana, com* 
panson, and Sabda, word. 

I>ecau8e inference can only becin 
to do «to work after perception lias prepared the wivr^S 
hw aupplied the materials to whidi inference can be applied. 

'”?k! *“bordi«»*« kind of inference, 

nlule Uic SoJida or the word, particularly that of the Veda. 
depeniU a^n. as we should jay, on a preriou* inference 

partiuilariv toe 

«r.K i? t ^ ***” established. Imperfect as this 

analysw of our Jnstnmicnta of knowledre may seem it 
^11 to me hiRhly crwhtablc to Indian^Ios^heri that 
they slioiild have umlcrstood the necessity ^ such an 
^ysu on the very threshold of any system^of philosophy. 
How many nnsunderstandin^ts niiRlit hare been avoiiW U 
philosopliew liad recognised the necesMty of such an 
introductory chapter. If we must depend for all our know* 
ledge, first on wr senses, tJjen on our combirutory and 
reasoning faculties, the question whether revelation falls 
under the one or the other, or whether it can claim an 
i^uMidcnt authority, can far more easily be settled than 
If such questions are not asked tn Hmvit, but turn up 
casnaJlv whenever transcendental problems come to be 
treated. 


Objects of Knowledge 

Thr olijecla of knowledge, as given by the Nyaya, com* 
prebend <»*»<■ sainU. such as body, soul, organs of sense, 
qualitiei. oigniUon. mind, will, fault, death, enjovment, pain, 
and final freedom. Tlieie objects are afterwards discussed 
smcly, but have of course liUJe to do with logic. Doubt 
and purpose mark the first steps towards philosophical dis- 
cus^n. insUnces and esUhllshed truths supply materiaU, 
. while premisses and reasoning lead on to the ronclurion 
which disputants wish to reach. From Nos. 10 to 16, we 
iMve rules for dialec^ rather than for logic. We arc taught 
how to meet the artifioM of our antagonists in a long argu- 
mjmtation, how to avoid or to resist s<»histry, ivraneline, 
fallacies, quibble, false analogies, and downright mis- 
in uctp how to dofend tmth aniost unfair 

antafroniata. 
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If from our point of view we deny the name of logic to 
such probkms, we should he perfectly iustified, though a 
glance at the history of Greek philosophy would show us 
that, before logic bmme an indepeodent branch of philo¬ 
sophy it was ukewise mixed up with dialectic and witJt 
questions of some more special interest, the treatment of 
which led gradually to the elaboration of general rules of 
thought, applicable to all reasoning, whatever its subject 
may oe. 

It is Quite clear that these sixteen topics should on no 
account be rendered, as th^ mostly have been, by the six¬ 
teen cat^oriei. Caterories are the prot^abOia, or what¬ 
ever can M predicated, and however much the meaning of 
this term may have been varied by European philosopbcrs, 
it could never have been so far extenoed as to include 
wrangling, fallacies, quibbles and all the rest. We shall 
see that the six or seven Padarthas of the Vaiseshikas 
correspond ^ more aea^ to the categories of the Aristote¬ 
lian and afterwards of European f^losophy in general 

Padartha, Object 

Notjiinc shows 10 well the philosophical character of the 
Sanskrit language as this ve^ word Padartha, which hu 
been translated by calory. It means in ordinary Sanskrit 
■imply a thing, but literally it meant Artha, the meaning, 
the Mject, Pada, of a word. What we should call objects 
of thou^^ th^ called far more truly objects of words, 
thus showing tlttt from the earliest times &ey understood 
that no thought was possible except in a word, and that 
the objects of our knowledge became possible only after 
they h^ been named. Their bnguage passed tlirough an 
opposite process to that of Latin. Latin called every kind 
cf l^wled^ or all known things gnom^. from gnoseo, 
to know; imt after a time, and ^ter the initial p been 
dropped, as we drop it involuntarily in gnat, their gtufntina 
became nonrina, and were then soppos^ to be sometlung 
different from the old and forgotten gnamna ; they became 
nontina, i.e. mere names. 

Six Padarthas of Vaiseshika 

AccoaoiNC to the Vaiseshikas, we have six Padarthas. 
Lr. six general meanings, eateries or predicates, to which 
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*11 wo^ i.t. ail thing* can fa« referred. AH known thinioi 
be either nibstaoces (9), qtuUties (24). or motion*, 
the last meaning, however, more than mere local move- 
menlv m as to correspond in fact to our aetivitv or even 
to oiir becoming (Werden). Knowledge (Buddhi) is here 
treated M one of the qualities of the soul, which itself is 
one of ^ sub^nce*. so that many things whitli with ns 
WMg to psy^logy and logic, are treated by the Vaise- 
stuJcas under this head. 

^ ^ particular, com- 
what IS shared in common by many object*, aod 
wMt is peculiar to one, and- thus distinguishes it from all 
others. 

Samavaya or intimate connection is s very useful name 
for a connection between things which cannot exist one 
without the other, such as cause and effect, parts and the 
whole, and the like. It comes very near to the Avina- 
^ya, i.t the Not-without-being, and should be carefully 
<“*twguished from mere conjunction or succession. 

The ^enth category. Abhava, or negation, was added. 
It would seem, at a later time, and' can be applied to pre¬ 
vious, to present or to subsequent non-existencc. or even 
to absolute Abhava. 

Madhava’s Account of Nyaya 
Im order to see what, in the eyes of native scholars, the 
Nyaya-philosophy was meant to achieve, it may he useful 
to look at an account of it given by the great Madhava- 
chanra m his Sarvadarsana-samgraha, the compendium of 
all the systOTS of philosophy. ' the .Vyaya-sastra.’ he say*, 
cotmts of five books, and each book contains two dailv 
portions or Ahmkas. In the first Ahnika of the first boot 
tlw ^enble ^Uma discusses the definitions of nine 
beginmne with “proof" (Pramana), and in the 
second th«^ of the remaimng seven, banning with dU- 
ct^on (Vada). In the first daily poi^n of the second 
book he examines ^ubt («), discusses the four kinds of 
jwoof and rcfut« all objections that could be made against 
th«r bang considered as instrumenta of right kfioi^edge; 
^ m the second he shows that " presumption ” and ^er 
Pramana* are really included in the four kinds of “ proof '• 
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ilr<*dy given. In the first daily portion of the Uiird hook 
he examines the soul, the body, the senses, and their 
objects; in the second, "understanding" (Butidhi) and 
mind (Manas). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book be examines activity (Pravritti). faults (Dosha), 
tr^migration (Pretyabhava), fruit or reward (Phala), 
pain (Ouhkha), and final libmtioo (Apavarga); in the 
second he investigates the truth as to the causes of the 
" faults,” and also the subject of " wholes " and " parts.” 
In the first daily portion or the filth bo^ ho diKUlscs the 
various kinds of futility (Jati), and in the second the 
various kinds of objectionable proceedings (NigralM- 
sthana).’ 

After having held out in the first Sutra the promise of 
eternal salvation to all who study his ^ilosophy properly, 
GoUma proceecU at once to a description of the steps by 
which ^ Momised Nihsreyasa, or highest Inppiness. is to 
be attained, namely by the successive annihilation of false 
knowledge, of faults, of activity, and, in consequence, of 
birth and suffering. When the last or suffering has been 
annihilated there Allows ipso foeto freedom, or blessedness 
(Apavarga^, literally abstersion or purification. This pro¬ 
cess reminds us stro^Iy of some of the links in the Patichcha 
Samuppada of the Buddhists. This is generally translated 
by Chiun of Causation, and was meant to stun up the causes 
of existence or <rf misery, the twelve Nidanas. It really 
meus origin retting on something else. The first step is 
Avidya or that cosmic Kescience which was so fully elabo¬ 
rated in the Vedanta-philosophy. According to the Bud- 
dhi^ there follow on Avidya the Samkharas'. all the 
varieties of existence: on these Vijnana, sensation; on this 
Nam^pa, names and forms; on these the Shadayatana, 
^ six organs of perception. Then follow in succession 
Sparta, contact. Vedana, sensation, Trishna, desire. Upa* 
dana, attachment, Bhava, state of existence, Jati, birth. 
Jaramar^ decay and death. Soka, sorrow. Parideva, 
lamentation, Duhkha, suffering, Daurmanasya, grief, and 
Umtm, despair^. 

ra$ chain of successive states proclaimed 1^ Buddha 

‘Cf. Cube, SNnkhys-PtifloMplue, p, 269 mo. 

’C£. ChUden, sv. 
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has formed the suhject of e\-er so ma^ commentaries, none 
of which seems ouite satisfactory. Ine cbaio of GoUma 
is shorter than that of Gautama, but the eeoeral likeness 
can hardly be mistaken. Who was the earua of the two, 
Gotama or Gautama, is still a contested question, but what¬ 
ever the afe of our Sutras (the sixteen topics) may be, 
a Nyaya'philooophy existed clearly before the rise of Bod* 
dhism. 


I. Pramana 

Gotama pr o ceeds next to examine each of the sixteen 
tOMU. 

The first to;nc or Padartha is Pramana, which is said to 
consist of fonr kinds, all beinf; means or measures of know- 
ledfe. They are in the N^ya as in the Vaiseshika. 
(1) Pratyaksha, sense-perception: (2) Anumaoa, inference; 
(3) Upamana, comparison; and ( 4 ) Sabda, wo^. 

Perception or Pratyaksha 

1. Perception (Pratyaksha) is explained as knowledi^e 
produced by actnal contact between an organ of sense and 
its corresponding object, this object being supposed to be 
real. How a mere passive impression, suppoung the con¬ 
tiguity of the organs of sense with outward objects had 
once oeen established, can be changed into a sensation or 
into a presentation (VorittOunff), or what used to be 
railed a material idea, is a question not even asked by 
Gotama. 

Inference or Anumana 

2. Inference (Anumana), preceded by p e rception, is 
described as of thm kinds, Puriavat, proo^ng from what 
was before, i.e. an antecedent; Seshavat« proceeding front 
what wu after, i.e. a consequent: and Saimnyato Drishta, 
proceeding from what u constantly seen together. Though, 
as we saw, Charvaka rejects every kind of AniunarLi or 
inference, he, as Vachaspati Misra rematis very acutely 
fl^lm 5). in attacking his antagonists for thdr mistaken 
faith in inference, does really himself rely on inference, 
without which he coiitd not so much as surmise tint Us 
antagonists held erroneous opinions, such erroneous opinions 

voi. rv—2 
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being never broiyht into contact with his organs of sense; 
but being supposed to exist on the strength of Aajmana. 

The nncaning of the three kinds of bfcrence Jilfers con* 
udeiably according to different conuneatators. It is 
gently explained that a Purvavat, preceded by or 
possessed of a priiu, rcfeia to the mutual relation betwm 
a sign and what is sbnified by it, so that the observattoo 
of the sign leads to & observation or nther inference of 
what is universally associated with it or marked by it- 
This unconditoinal association is afterwards treated^ under 
the name of Vyapti, literally p^vasioo of one thing by 
another. Examples will make this clearer. ^ When we sec 
a river rising we infer as its Purva or pms that it has 
rained. When we see that the ants carry their egj^ or 
that the peacocks are screaming, we infer as the Sera or 
posterior that it will rain (Nyaya S. II, S, 37). It is tnie 
that in all these cases the reason given for an inference 
may. as it is called, wander away, that is, n»y prove too 
much or too little. In that case the fault arises from the 
conditioned character of the Vyapti or the pervasion. 
Thus the rising of a river may be due to its having been 
dammed up, the carrying off their eggs by the ants ma^ 
have been caused by some accidental disturbance of their 
hill, and the screaming of the peacodcs may really have 
been imitated by men. The fouit, however, in .^ucn cases 
doM not affect the process of inference, but the Vyapti 
only; and as soon as the relation between the sign and 
the thing signified has been rectified, the inference will 
come right. Each Vyapti, that is each inducth'C truth, 
consists of a sign (Linga), and the bearer of a sign (Litvin), 
^e bearer of the sign u called Vyapaka or pervading, the 
ligo itself Vyai^a, what is to be pervaded. TIius smoke 
is the sign (Unga, Vyapya), and fire is what pervades 
the smoke, is always pre^t when there is smoke, is the 
AMS qua non of smoke, is therefore Llngin or Vyapaka. 

But everything depends on whether the two are «ther 
absolutely or only conditionally related. These ronditiotis 
are callea the Upadhis. Thus the relation between fire and 
smoke is conditioned bv damp firewood; and there are 
o^er cases also where ^ exists without smoke, as in a 
r^-hbt ircKi ball. 
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The third land of inference, the Samantratn Drishta, 
bMed on what is constantly seen together, is illustrated 
by our inferring that the sun is movuig becanse it is seen 
in dilTcrent plaws, everythin^ that is seen in different 
places being known to have moved. Here the Vyapti. on 
which the ancient logicians depended, had to wait till it 
was corrected by Co^micus, 

Even a deaf man nuy infer the existence of sound if 
he sees a particular conjunction of a drumstick witii a drum. 
It requires but a certain amount of experience tu infer the 
prince of an ichneumon from seeing an excited snake, or 
to infer fire from perceiving the heat of water, nay to infer 
the existence of an organ of touch from our feeling any 
animated body. In all such cases the correctness of tlw 
inference is one thing, the truth of the conclusion quite 
another, the latter being always conditioned by the presence 
or absence of certain Upadhis. 

Different from this very natural explaiuition of the three 
kinds of Anumana is another, according to which Se&lu is 
not supposed to mean subs^uent effeett allowing us to 
infer its invariable caus^ but is to be taken in the tense of 
what is left This is illustrated by an example, su^ as 
'Earth is different from all other elements, because it akme 
possesses the quality of smell.' that is to uy, earth is left 
over, being separated from all other elements by its 
peculiar quality of smell One might have inferred from 
the bet mat the element of earth posmses smell, that all 
elements possess^ the same. But this is wrong, because 
it is Aprasakta, [.e. does not apply. It would be no better 
than it we were to infer that smell roust bdong to other 

J ualities and actions also, which would be simply absurd. 

lut as earth is different from all ot^ substances, wc may 
infer that smell does not belong to anything that is not 
earto, exc^t artificially, as in scented articles. This is the 
revduary inference, or method of residues. 

In the same manner we ate told that Pum, i>i>e prvu, 
should not be taken in the sense of antecedent cause, but 
as a general concept the properties of which have been 
formerly comprdiended as known. Thus from smoke on 
a hiH we should infer the presence of a particular fire on 
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Uie hill, falling under the general coocq>t of fire ai belong¬ 
ing to the genus fire. . ^ 

The third, or Samanyato Diishta, inference, u illustrated 
bv our inferring the existence of senw, whWi arc by 
themselves i mpe r c e p tible (Indrlyani Atmdriyani), because 
we do perceive colour &c., and as no acttou can take place 
without instrunients we may infer the existence of sens« 
as instruments for our action of seeing, &c. Samanyato 
Drishta thus becomes rtty like the seeing of a general 
con^t. It is inference from the sensible to the super¬ 
sensible. . . . . 

With all respect for Indian commentators, both ancient 
and modern, I must .confess that I prefer the more natoral 
explanation of the three kinds of inference being based on 
cause, effect, and association, nay I find it difficult to under¬ 
stand why this view should have been given up by the 
modern Naiyayikas. „ . 

Am<K% these three inferences, the first and last ire c^Ied 
Vita or straightforward, the second Avita, or not straight¬ 
forward; but this only if we adopt the second explanation 
of the three kinds of Anumana. 

Wc shall have to deal again with Anumana when we 
come to consider the seventh Padartha, the Avayavas or 
Premisses, or what we should call tlw membm of a 
^llcgisni. 


Comparison or Upamana 

3. Next follows Comparison (Upamana) or recogrution 
of likoteas, explained as an instrument for asccrtainiiw 
what has to be ascertained by means of sinularity with 
something well known before. For instance, having been 
told that a (^vaya (bat ^awus) is like a cow, and seeing 
an animal like a oow, but not a cow, a man may infer that 
it is a Gavaya. 


Word or Sabda 

4. Word (Sabda) is explained either as a precept of one 
worthy to be trusted, or as a r^ht precept. It raers, we 
are toM, either to visible or invisible'obje^ It is curkms 
to see that among the people to be trust^ (Apta) the com¬ 
mentator should mention not only Rishis and Aryas, but 
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Mlecbh&s or barbariaiu also, provided they are weQ in¬ 
formed. StricUy speaking the Veda would not rome «nder 
Sahda. unless it can he proved to be Aptavachana, the word 
of one worthy to be tnisted. 

II. Pratneya 

Tbb second Padartha or topic is Prameya, that is, all that 
can he established by the four Pramanas, or what we 
should call omne ftwiU. Twelve such objects are men¬ 
tioned: (I) Self or soul. (2) body. (3) senses. i4) sense- 
obiecta, (5) uaderstandins:, (6) mind, (7) activity (will), 
18 ) faults, (9) transmlKration, (10) rewards m deeds, 
(11) suffering, (12) final beatitude. Il)e first six of th«K 
are called causative, the other six caused. Gotama next pro¬ 
ceeds to define each of these Prameyai, by enumerating the 
diaracteristics peculiar to ea^. 

1. The chancteristics of the Self are desire, hatred, will, 
pleasure, pain, and knowing (Buddhi). 

2. Body is defined as the seat of a^on, of the senses, and 
what they intimate, that is, their objects*. 

3. The senses or organs of sense are defined as those of 
smell, taste, sight, touu, as>d hearing. They are supposed 
to arise from the dements. 

4. These elements (from which the senses draw their 
origin and their perentions) are earth, water, tight, air, 
and ether; while the objects of the senses are the qudities 
of earth, &c, such as odour, savour, colour, tou^, and 
sound. It is essential to remember that of the elements 
the first four are both eternal and non-etemal, while the 
fifth, Akasa, which we translate by ether, is eternal only, 
and hence not tangible The non-etenul substances are 
either inorganic, organic, or sensitive, but always related 
to the sense, so that the sense of light perceives or sees 
light only. The sense of scent perceives odour only, and 
so on. 

i. As to Buddhi, understanding, it is by the Naiyayikas 
explained as being the same as appreheision or knowle^e, 

* Aceurdiog to the cemmentary the Knuoom, and accoeding to the 
next Sutra, the qualitiei of die obfecti of (eote, which alooe can be 
perc ei ved. 
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and w being twofold, notion, Ani:bhava, and remembrance, 
^marana. 

Ok Mind (Manas) is different from understanding, and 
is explained as that which prevents more than one notion 
trom arising at the same time, that is to say, it prevents 
the rushing in of all sorts of sensuous impressions at once, 
and relates them in our consciousness. It is sometimes 
called the gatekeeper or controller of the senses. The 
transformation of sensations into percepts, and of percepts 
into concepts, a subject little cultivate by Indian philo¬ 
sophers. would naturallv fall to the Manas. little atten¬ 
tion, however, is paid by Hindu logicians to this suMect. 
which hu assumed such large proportions with us. even 
the distinction between percepts. yorsUlhtngei, and con¬ 
cepts, Btffrifft, has never beim fully realist by Indian 
logicians. 

Manas or mind is considered as Anu or an atom, and 
the question has been fully discussed bow Manas, being 
Anu. can be united with Atman, whkh is Vibhu. or in- 
finitely great. If, with the Mimamsakas, it were admitted 
that the two could unite, then there ci^d never be any 
uessation of knowledge, such as we know there is in slew, 
for the union of Atman and Manas, if once effected, would 
be indissoluble. It is held ^ the Naiyayil^ that when 
Manas enters a partkular region of the body called Puritat. 
the effect of the union of Atman and Manas is neutralised, 
and slm ensues. If Manas were supposed to be co-exten- 
shre witn the body it would be Anitya. non-etemal, and be 
destroyed with the body, and we ^ould lose that whkh 
retains the impressions of acts done in the body, nay we 
should be unable to account for a future life and the in- 

S uiditio of birth in any future life; we should have to 
mit, in fact, effects without a cause. The Naiyayikas 
hold, therefore, that the Manas is both Anu, ic^itely 
vmall. and Mitya, eternal (Tarka-kaumudi. p. 4, n. 24), while 
Manas, like Atman, is etCTnal and numerous, differing, how¬ 
ever, from Atman by being atomic in dinsension. 

7. Activity (will) is the effort of body, of the under¬ 
standing working through the mind (Manas), and of the 
voice. 
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& Faults cause acU. stui acts bear fruit, good «r bad*. 

9. Pretyabhava is transmigration. 

10. Rewards are results produced by faults, in the most 
general sense, and actions, consequent on them, so that 
they are sometimes explained as consciousness of pleasure 
and pain. 

11. Pain is characterised by vexation; and as pleasure 
also involves pain, both pain and pleasure are here treated 
together under pain, ^tire deliverance from pain and 
plcnrure is 

12. Apavarga or final beatitude. 

Having thus examined all that can form the object of 
our knowledge, the Prainanu or measures of knowledge, 
and the Prameyas, we now enter on the third of the sixteen 
topics. 


III. Samsaya 

Sausava or doubt Doubt we are told, arises from our 
recognition of various attributes opposed to one anotiier 
in one and Uk sa.'ne object as wna we recognise in a 
distHnt object the qualities of a man and of a post The 
defmition given of doubt shows that the ancient logicians 
of India had carefully thought about the different causes of 
doubt so that they were led to the admission of three or 
even five kinds of it * 

IV. Prayojana. V. Drishtanta. Vl. aiaohanta 
Bur these disquisitions, as well as those referring to (IV » 
Prayojana, purpose or motive; (V) Drishtanta, example, 
familiar case; (Vl) Siddhanta, tenets, contain nothing that 
is of peculiar int«re.it to the historian of philosophy, except 
so far as they offer once more the clearest evidence of a king 
continued previous study of logic in the ancient schools or 
settlements of India. 

VII. The Avayavas, or Members of a Syllogisai 
Much more important is the next stdiject, the so-called 
members, that is. the members of a syllogisoj. To us a 

’ Sec I, 20, Pravrinkloclujaaiarcbah phaUm, 
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syllofism and it* structure are »o familiar that we hardly 
f'etl surprised at meeting with it in the Kbools of logic in 
India. Vet, unless we are inclined to adnxit eithn an 
influence of Gredc on Indian, or of Indian on Greek philo* 
neither of which has as yet been proved, the coin* 
cideneet between tlie two are certainty startling. As to 
nty«elf I feel bound to confess that I see no evidence of 
anv direct influence, cither on one side or on the other; 
and though I am far from denying its possibility, I keep to 
my conviction, expressed many years ago, tJist we must 
here also admit the existence of undesigr^ coinddences to 
a much larger extent than our predecessors were inclined to 
do. We must never forget that what has been possible in 
one coimtry, is possible in another also. 

At the time when the different systems of Indian philo* 
sophy became first known to the scholars of Europe every 
thing that came from the East was looked upon as of 
extreme aotiquitj'. There had been vague traditions of 
ancient Indian philosophy even before the time of Aristotle. 
Alexuder himself, we are tcdd, was deeply impressed with 
that idea, as we may gather from his desire to communicate 
with the gymnosophists of India. 

Indian and Greek Logic 

Oks of these gymnosophists or Digambaras sceifis to have 
been the famous KalonM (Kalyanar), who died a voluntary 
death by allowing himself to be burnt before the ej-es of 
the .Vla^onian army. It was readily admitted, therefore, 
by European scholars that the Hindu systems of philosophy, 
and particularly Indian Logic, were more andeni than that 
of Aristotle, and that the Greeks had borrowed the fint 
elements of their philosophy, from the Hindus. 

The view that Alexander ‘might actually have sent some 
Indian philosoplucal treatises to his tutor at home, and 
this even at a time when, as far as we know at present, 
manuscripts in India were still unknown, and that Aris¬ 
totle mi^t have worked them up into a system, incon* 
eeivable as it now seems to us, was taken up and warmly 
defended by men like Gorres and others. Gorres under¬ 
took to prove that the Greeks had actual^ retained some 
technical terms taken from Sanskrit. For instance, as 
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Indian philosophers adn^it five elements, the fifth being 
oiled Akao, ether, Gorres, witfaiMti giving any reference, 
ouoted a passage from Aristotle in which be speaks of a 
fifth element and calls it akat-ononaton, ie. akofnofHi- 
MOlNnt, this being probably as ingenious conjecture for 
akatonomatlon} It is quite true that one such verbsd coin* 
cidence would settle the whole question, but even thst one 
coincidence hu not yet been discovered. No doubt there 
were many points ol coincidence between Gndc and Indian 
logic, but none in technical terms, which like proper names 
in Comparative Mythology, would have clinched the argu¬ 
ment once for aD. 

But does it, on the other hand, show a tugher power of 
historical criticism, if Niebuhr and others stooil up for the 
opposite view and tried to derive Indian philosophy from 
Greece ?_ Niebuhr li reported 'to have said in his Lectures 
on Ancient History, *Ii we look at Indian philosophy we 
discern traces of a great similarity with that of the Gredcs. 
Now as people have pven op the hypothesis that Greek 
philosophy formed itself after Indian philosophy, we can¬ 
not cx^ain this similarity except by the intercourse which 
the Innians had with the Graeco-Mac^onic kingdom of 
Bartra.’ 


Is that really so ? To Niebuhr and to most Greek scholars 
it would luUirally ^em uext to impossible that Greek philo¬ 
sophy, which can be watched from its first childhood, would 
hive been of fore^ origin, s mere importation from India. 
They know Sow Greek .philosophy grew up gradually, how 
its growth ran paralkl with the progress ot Grecian poetry, 
religion, art, aM dvilisation. Thw feel it to he a home- 
mwn production, as certainly as I^to and Aristotle were 
Greeks and not Brahmans. 

But they ought not to he surprised if Sanskrit scholars 
have just the same feeling with regard to Indian philosophy. 
They also can show how in India the first philosopmcal 
ideas, as yet in a very vague and shadowy form, show 
themselves m the hymns of the early poets of the Veda. 
They can trace their gradual devdopment in the Brahmanas 


* Plutardi, Dc PtseiL Phikt, quotes Eokurut as to the soul beiog 
a mature of three ekmcna, nr^ air, and water, and a fourth 
akttononatUm Ju en mto autktkkfi*. 
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ud Upuiishtd<. They can show bow they i^ave rise to 
discussions, public end private, bow they assumed a more 
and more dennlte fonn. and bow at last they were fixed in 
different schools in that fonn in whi^ they have reached 
os. They, too, are as certain that phibsophy was auto* 
chthonous in India as that Gotama and Kanada were 
Brahmans and not Greeks. 

What then remains? It seems to me that until it can be 
proved that tte Greeks could freely converse 

with Indians in Greek or in Sanskrit on metaphysicat sub- 
iects or vice versa, or until tednical philoso^cal terms can 
be discovered in Sanskrit of Greek, or in Greek of Sanskrit 
origin, it will be best to accept facts and to regard both 
Gr«k and Indian philosophy as products of the intellectual 
soil of India ud of Greece, and derive from their striking 
sknilanties this sknpte conviction only, that in philosophy 
alw there is a wealth of truth which forms the common 
bdrioom of all mankind, and may be diKOvered by all 
nations if they search for it with honesty and perseverance. 

Having once learnt this lesson we shall feel less inclined, 
whenever we meet with coincidences of any kind, to con¬ 
clude at once that they cannot be explained except by 
admitting a historical contact and a borrowing on one side 
or the other*. No doubt there are the Viiseshika cates^* 
f*<s=P*darthas. there is Dravya, sul^tance, Guna, qualitv; 
there is genus=S4roanya. and spedcssVisesha, nay, even 
tyllogismsUK Avayavas; there is indoction=Vyapti, and 
dHaclion=l^naya. both in Sanskrit and in Greek, But 
why not? If ^y could be developed natunUly in Greece, 
why not in India? Anyhow, we must wait and not hamper 
the jwogress of research by premature assertions. 

VIII. Tarica 

Bvt before we enter into the intricacies of the Indian 
s^llogiini, it win be best to finish first whit remains of the 
^teen topics of the Nyaj^ After the five members 
foJows VIII, Tarka, whidi is explained as refutation, or 
reasoning from the fitness of the case, as when a person, 

*S« M. M., Ob Cpincideaces, a paper read before ihe Royal Socktv 
of Utenoi/e, I89& 
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though seeing smoke on • hill, does not see that there 
rouft be fire, and ii thereupon made to see that if the hiU 
were without fire, it would of necessity be without smoke. 
It u meant to be a rtdtutio ad absurdum. 

IX. Ninuya 

Tsi next topk to he considered is IX, Nirnaya, atce^ 
taininent. 


X-XVI. Vada. Galpa, Vitanda, Hetvabbm, Jati, 
Qihaia, Nigrahasthana 

TnrK follow the paiwraphs connected with rhetoric or 
eristics rather ^an with Ic^ic, such as X, Vada or argn* 
mentation, consisting of objections and answers, both dis¬ 
putants, however, caring for truth only; next XI, (klpa. 
sophistical wrangling or attacking what has been estab- 
lisned, by means of fraud; XIV, Jati, futility, arising from 
false analogies; XV, Chhala, quibbUi^'; and XVI, fCigrt' 
hasthana. unfitness for discussion. In the last five cases 
disputants are suj^sed to care for victory only, and not 
for truth. 

If this wrangling is devoid of any attempt at really 
establishing an opposite opinion, it is called XII, Vitanda, 
cavilliqg. 

We next come to XIII. Hetvabhasas, or specious argu¬ 
ments, Uiat is, paralogisms and sopAdsms. These are 
Savjabhichara. arguments that prove too much, Viruddha, 
that prove the reverse, Prakaranasanu, that tell equally on 
both sides, Sadhyasama, that stand themsehres m need of 
proof, and KalatJta. mistimed. 

As to XV, Chhala, fraud in using words in a sense 
diftercnt from what is generally understood, and XIV, Jati, 
f^litv arising from change of class, they have been men¬ 
tioned before. It is difficult to understud why Jati, s.e. 
birth or genus, should mean a futile argument, unless it 
meant originally a transitio in alttrum as when, in 

answer to an argument that a mu is unable to travel, 
because he has a fever, it should be uswered that be is 
^le to travel, because he is a soldier. Here the same man 
is referred first to the clast of those who suffer from 
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fever, &nd then to that of soldiers who are alwavs supoosed 
to be able to march. 

The last, XVI, Nifrahasthana, unhtness for discussion, is 
when a man by misuaderstandini: or not understanding, yet 
continuing to talk, renders himself liable to reproof. 

rhis majf seem a loryr list, though in several cases there 
are subdivisions which have here been left out> and yet at 
the end of the list Gotama actually apologises and says 
that there are many more sorts of futility, ifcc.. which have 
been passed over by him, but will have to be discussed 
hereafter. 


Judgments on Indian Logic 

If we were to look upon this list of the siirteen t<»ics, as 
some have done, as an abstract of Gotama’s whole philo¬ 
sophy, or with others, as his table of the categories, 
European phile^^rs would no doubt be justified in saying 
what Ritter said in his History of Philosophy that the ex- 

f ositioD of the Nyava is tedious, loose, and unmethodical 
t Jr certainly mixed up with subjecU which have nothing 
to do with pure logk, but so was Greek logic in ita ban¬ 
ning, m the school of Zeno, for instance. It may be also 
too minute for our taste, but it cannot be called loose at the 
s^e time. It is equally unfair to charge the Nyaya and 
aU tlK other systems of Indian philosophy, with being un- 
pwUcal and with enUrely ignoring all the problems of 
must remember that philosophy in India had 
very different antecedenU from what it had with us. We 
curves can hardly conceive a philosophy which in the 
end IS Mt to ^ of practical usefulness, and which ignores 
all quesUons of morality. But we must learn to t^e philo- 
SOThers as they are. Morality with the Brahmans de^ds 
«ther on prescriptive sccra (Dharma), or on what is called 
. bamaya, the agreement of good people. But ita strongest 
suppi^ IS a firm belief in the solidarity of life here and 
ncrcaft^ and a firm conviction that nothing can ever he 
IwL The popular mind of India seems never to have 
(toubted the fact that every good or every evil thought 
or deed will grow and bear fruit, and that no one ran 
consequences of his own acts and 
thoughts. Whether such a belief is right or wrong is not 
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the question, but it produced at all event* a deep sense of 
responsibility. Instead of complaints about the injustice 
and cruelty of God, people were tausht that what seemed 
undeserved misfortune*, were fully deserved, were In fact 
the natural consequences of previous acts, and in one respect 
the safest means of paying off all debts. Philosophy at the 
same time held out a hope that in the end this net of con¬ 
sequences might be broken through, and the Self, enlight¬ 
ened by true knowledge, return to whence it came, return 
to liimself and be himself; that is, be again the Universal 
Self, free for ever from the chains and pains of this tran¬ 
sient episode of life on earth. 

That highest freedom and beatitude, according to Indian 
views, depended on philosophy or knowledge; it could not 
be acquired by good works or good thought* alone. This 
again may be right or wroti^, but I can discover no loose¬ 
ner of reasoning in it. nor in Indian philosophy in general. 
We must not forget that, from a Hindu point of view, this 
life on earth is but an episode that may be very important 
in itself, but is a mere nothing compared with what lies 
behind and before, the eternal life of the soul. If they 
hold that a knowledge of the true relation between man 
and the world, and between man and the Author of the 
world, is essential to true freedom and true happiness, are 
thev so far wrong? And what is true in the case of the 
Vedanta, the Samkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy, 
is trne in a certain sense of the Nyaya also. It imy be 
said Uiat the fundamental points of this philosophy are 
contained in what can be known, Prarneya, and the means 
of knowiiq;, Pramana, that ia to say, it seemed necessary 
to Gotama to establish, first of alt, the limits of the two. 
just as Kanl began his philos^y with his Critique of 
^re Reason, that is, the tracing of the limits of Pure 
Reason. But this being done in full detail under his 
sixteen headings, Gotama too, like Badarayana and Kapila, 
entere on an cxplaration of the process by which it was 
possible to destroy ignorance or Mithyajnana, which, as he 
hold*, is the true cause of error or sin. ’ which is the cause 
of activity, which is the cause of birth, which is the cause 
of suffering' (I, 2). This, whether right or wrong, is at all 
events perfectly coherent, nor does it betray any looseness 
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if indirectly the whole Nyiya-phikaophy U 
»led the cause of final freedom or bleaudness. Modern 
Nyaya u almost entirely confined to Pramana. 

The Later Books of the Nyaya 

In this «y the first book of the Nyaya-Sutras gives us 
uj^ a fur outline of the whole of Golama's philosophy, 
while the followuig three books enter into a more minute 
exanUMtJon of its details. Thus the second book treats 
more fuUy of ^ Pramanas, the third and fourth of the 
Prameyw. the fifA treats of all that comes under the head 
01 paiaJogisau. Some of the questions discussed in these 
bo^ stow quite clwly that they must have formed tJie 
subject of hvely Md long.«mUnued controversy, for though 
tome of the objectjocu raised may seem to us of little 
importance, Aey prove at all events the conscientiousness 
of the early haiyayikas. 


Pra^aksha, Perception 

perception should be a Pramana or 
authority would hardly s«m to us to have required further 
proof. But Gotama or his opponent starts the question, 
on what ground the evidence of the senses can clin such 
authority, or who u the authority of ite authority. This 
tntidpates an important element of modem 
^loso^ As a balance may serve to weieh a thing, but 
must alu to w^tod or tested itself, it might to said that 
au^onty of the senses also requires to be established 

te mM'hrw. In answer 

to this GoUma uses what seems to to an ad tornixem 

aj^ii^^^ely, that if t^ U no authority anywhere, 
ttore can to iwne on the side of the objector rithw. The 
objector iwold «t away the ground under his own feet. 

^ 

But ad^tting that sensuous per«ption has authority 
as a lamp has light to light up the things around iij 

of sensuous 

«rc«U^ that wluch results from contact of sense with 
lU object, is not incomplete, because for real ^pS 
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there must b« contact not only with the organs of sense, 
but likewise between the senses and the mind (Manas), and 
between the mind and the Self (Atman). This is not 
denied hy Gotama, be only defends himself tqr saying that 
everything xannot be said at the tame time, and that his 
definition of perceptkm, though it dwells only on what is 
essential (the contact of sense and object), does by no 
means exclude that between mind and Self, on the contrary 
takes it here for granted. He also adi^ts that contact 
between sense and object does not invariably produce 
perception, that in fact there may be sensation without 
perception, as when we are so ahsoroed in listening to music 
that we do not perceive the objects around us. from want 
of attention. This again reroinda us of modem phile»aphy. 
Even such questions as to whether there is any interval of 
time ^tween our hearing the sound of a word and our 
realiiin; its meaning, are alluded to by Cotuna and his 
school, and the question whether several impressions can be 
taken in at the same time is negatived by a reference to the 
running of a ^ through a number of sheets of a MS. 
Here^e piercing seems simultaneous, yet we know that it 
can only M successive. Another question abo which ^ 
lat^y occupied our psycho-physiologists, whether perception 
does not involve inference, is discussed by Gotama (11, 31), 
particularly in cases where our senses can apprehend a part 
only of their object when perceiving, for instance, a tree, 
of which one side only can be seen at the time, while the 
rest has to be supplied by memory or inference. This leads 
him on to another question whether there really is such a 
thing as a whole, and as we can in reality never see more 
than one side at a time, he tries to account for the process 
by which we take a part for the whole. No one, for instance, 
has ever seen more than one side of the moon, yet taking 
it as a whole, and as a globe, we postulate and arc con¬ 
vinced that there is another side also. The illustration 
given by Gotama to show that a tree is a whole, namely, 
because when we shake one branch of it, the whole tree 
trembles, may seem childish to us, but it is exactly in these 
sinqde and so-called childish thoughts that the true interest 
of ancient philosophy seems to me to consist. 
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Tifn«—Presenty Put, Future 

Tbk next problem that occupies GoUma is that of time— 
of pruent, put, and future. The objector, and io this 

objector, for it is the opinion of 
the Buddbistfl^ ocAjes that there is such a thinj; as present 
tune, because the moment we see a fruit falling from a tree, 
vre see only tlut it hu fallen or that it hu stTl! to fall, but 
ne\'er that it ia falling. Here the answer is that put and 
fu^ themselves would be impossible, if the present did 
exist, and on the objector's admitting such a possibility, 
Go^ia remarks that in that case perception ai^ all Uut 
springs from it would be altogether impossible, it 

can only depend on what is present 


Upamana, Comparison 

Pawkc over what is said in this place about the validity 
of mfe^e, because we shall have to return to it hereafter, 
we find Gota^ bent on establUhing by the side of it. by 
the Mde of Anumana. his next instrument of knowledge, 
namely Upamana, analocpr or comparison. And here Gori^ 
»eems in ^flict with Kanada who, u we shall see, declines 

M one of the independent 
au^nUUve evidences, or. at all events, u esswtially 
different from Anumana, inference. We might fee! tempted 
to coj^ude from this that Gotama must have been later in 
Canada. But first of all, Kanada’s name ia not 
mentioMd here nor that of his system. Vaiseshika; and 
•eooodl/. we know that this question of the Pramanu had 
discussed again and again in every school of Indian 
pjulo^y. so that a mere reference to the subject cannot 
dctoraiming toe seniority either of the opponent 
w of the defender. All we can uy is that, when^r we 
!!! il****”^*^ xpp^ed to u a means of valid knowledge. 

foUowers of the 

»^l, but the Vaweshika. though denying it an indo^- 
dent place ^ng the Pramanu. would by no means rejS 
It, if presented u a Idnd of Anumana. ^ 

Sabda, toe Word 

testimony. 

TestJmony u said to be conveyed by words, and by a se^ 
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tence, coiuistio; of muiy words, conveying the meaning od 
jeach word in its relstioa to the other words. Though the 
meaning of words is admittod to be conventional, yei 
opinions differ because some consider such conventions to 
be eternal or divine, while others take them to be ooo- 
eteraal or htunan. The chief authority for determinins 
the meaning of a word is admitted to be the usage of 
trustworthy persons, but it is argued that as the highest 
authority is Brahman or God, and as the Veda is the word 
of Braranan, it follows that every word of the Veda 
possesses the highest authority. This, however, as we know, 
does not satisfy the Mimamsakas, who assign eternity to 
the Sabda itself, the word or the sound of a word. 

In the examination of the validity Sabda or word, we 
And again the same question starts as before, whether it 
deserves a place by i^lf, or whether it should not rather 
be treated as a kiiu of inference. Then, after Gotama has 
shown the difference between ‘ I tmow ’ and * I infer,’ 
between acceptance of the word of an aothmity (Apto- 
padesa) and reliance on an inference, he enters on new 
problems such as ^e association of sense with sound, a 
question which is intimately connected with the questfon 
of what authority is due to the Veda as the Word par 
exctlUne*. Here we meet with a number of arguments in 
defence of the supreme authority of the Veda with which 
we are familiar from the Purva-Mimamsa, but which 
again, though dearly referring to Jaimioi, must not be 
t&en to prove the anteriority of Jaimini’s Sutras to those 
of Gotama's, and certainly do not enable us to admit more 
than the contemporaneous activity of the various schools 
of Hindu philosr^y during the centuries intervening be* 
tween the dose of the Veoie age and the rise and spread 
of Buddhism. 

The Eight Pramanas 

Having defended the teaching of the that there 

are four Pramanas, neither, more nor less, Gotama proceeds 
to criticise the four additional Pramanas of the MimanK 
sakas, and shows that their number is superabundanL 
They indude, as we saw. Aitihya, tradition, not necessarHv 
authoritative, Arthapatti, assumption, Sanibhava, probw-' 
VoL IV—J 
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lity, and even Abhav*, non-«xisteoce, because they hold 
that there can be knowledge arising from not-being or, 
from absence, as when we conclude from the fact that 
Dcvadatta is not in hu bouse, that he must have gone out 
Of these four Pramanas the first is referred by Gotama to 
S^xia. Word, the others to Anumana, inference, while 
Cbeshta. or mere gesture, as supplying knowledge, may, it 
is added, be classed either under Wori like written letters, 
or nnd»r Anumana. The Pramanas seem to have formed 
a subject of prominent interest to the Nyaya philosophers; 
in raodm times they have absorbed the whole of Nyaya. 

We are told that Nagarjuna, before be became a Buddhist, 
was a zealous student of Uie Nyaya*philosopby. He wrote 
a work, called Pramana-samuchchaya, which was, however, 
supposed to be lost, till Sarat CSiandra discovered a Tibetan 
version of it in the library of the Grand Lama at Lhassa 
(Journal of the Buddhist Text Sooety, IV, parts iii and 
iv, p. 17)*. 

Here follow long discussions as to the nature of words, 
the difference between sound (Dhvani) and wor^, till we 
arrive again at the question whether the word is eternal, 
and therefore a Pramana ty itself, or not Sinular ques- 
tioas occur in most of the Indian philosophical systems, 
and as I passed them over before, it will be necessary to 
axamine them more fully in this place, where we meet with 
them again as worked out by Gotama. Though they deal 
with such purely grammaticaf questions as whether a vowel 
swA as i can ever be changed into the semi-vowel y, in 
fact whether any letter can ever become aiwther letter, 
th^ disquisitions branch out ve^ far, at^ we shall be 
surprised to see how intimately in the minds of Hindu 
philosophers they are connected with some of the greatest 
problems of philosophy, such as the existence of a Creator 
and the r^Uon between the cause and the effect of our 
created world. 

. -The oftener we read these discussions on the eterrtal 
character of sound, on words and their true nature, and at 
last on the divine, nay transcendental character of language. 

\‘*Thk would prove « die tame liine the ttudy the Nyays 
pbDoMphy n the fim century our era. 
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the more we shall feet the differuce between Eastern and 
Western philosophy. The tnie problem of language has 
been almost entirely neglected by Greek philoso^ers and 
their disciples in Europe, for all the discussions about the 
pkusfi or origin of language touch only the rery hem 
of the questions, as It presents it^f to Indian philosophers. 
The way in which the problem of languue is handled by 
thm wtU no doubt be dismissed as childish by modem 
philosophers, and I do not mean to deny that some of Uieir 
remarks language are really childish. But we shall see 
that the whole question is treated by Hindu philosophers 
in a venr serious and searching spirit. Students of philo* 
sophy should overlook what may seem strange to them 
in the manner of treatment, and always try to keep their 
eye on what is important and has often ^en overlooked 
even by the greatest thinkers among us. Language has 
been to most of us so familiar a subject that we harenardly 
perceived what is behind it, and have scarc^ asked the 
questions which it has cost so much effort to Indian philo¬ 
sophers to answer. We have already on a former occarion 
examined some of the views on language, as expressed in 
the philosophical hymns, Brahmanas, and Upanish^ erf the 
Vedic period. We have now to follow up these views as 
they are presented to us in a more systematic form in the 
Sutra-penod. 


Thoughts on Language 

Ip I wts_ right in tradng the word Brih, speech, in 
Bnhas-pati, Mdc to the same root as that of Brahman, the 
connection of the two ideas. Word and Creator, would 
carry us back even beyond what we call the Vedic period. 
At all events the idea that Brahman was the Word, and 
that the world was created by the Word, existed, as we 
saw, long before the rise of philosophical wstems. It was 
shadowed forth in the very language of India, but it 
received its full development in the Sutras only, more 
particularly in the Vedanta-Sutras, to which we must re¬ 
turn (or our present purpose. We read in Sutra I, 3, 28: 
'We refute his objection on the ground that (the world) 
oririnates from the Word, as is shown both by perception 
tod by inference.’ Perception is here taken in the sense of 
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Sru^ scripture, and' inference in the sense of Smnti, 
tradition. An obiectioin had been started that the Veda 
could not be considered as eternal. U it contained names of 
ooR-etemal things, and as even the gods, the Devas, were 
looked upon as non-etemal, having beim proved to be 
subject to birth and rebirth, it followed that the Veda, as 
containing their names, could not possibly be ante-t^poral 
or eternal. Against this, though reawy admitting the 
non*eteTTial character of the gods, the Oevaa. Samkara 
argues, that in spite of that, the gods and other beings, nay 
the whole word, must be admitt^ to have originated from 
the Word or the Veda, and that this Word u Brahman. 
Only, be adds, it is not the individuals, nor this or that 
not this or that cow or horse, that had their origm 
in the Word, but the genus to whi^ th^ belong, that is, 
the tidt (Akritis). It is with the genus that words are 
connected, not with in^vidoals, for these, as bring infinite 
in number, are not capable of entering into that connection. 
Hence'all individual things, and individual gods also, are 
allowed to have had an origin, but not the genus to which 
they belong, which was thought and uttered at first by 
Brahman. Nor must it be supposed that the Word con¬ 
stitutes the material cause of things; this, as shown before, 
lies in Brahman only, which is therefore more than the 
Word. The word of the Veda is umply the eimession of 
what is permanent and eternal in all thicks (univtrsetia 
tN r«biLr), and as all individual things are created is 
accordance with it, they are rightly said to have their true 
origin in the Veda and in Brahn^. This is afterwards 
confirmed by passages from Sruti and Smriti, such as Brih. 
Ar. Up. I, 2, 4: "Then with his mind he united himseK 
with Speech.* The Word therefore, or Speech, existed 
before creation, as we read in the Smriti ^so, r.p. the 
Mahabharata XU, 8534: ‘He who exists by himself let 
first stream forth the Word, the eternal, without beginning 
or end. the Divine Word which we read in the Veda, 
whence proceeded the evolutiou of the world'; and again. 
Mahabh. XII, 8535: 'God in the beginning created the 
names and forms of things, and the contipuous process of 
their works.' 

If we read sudi passages carefully, it Is easy to see that 
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Ved^, which is ideatified with the words oC creation, or the 
ideas or logoi of the world, was meant for more than what 
was afterwards called the three Vedas, the Samhitas, and 
Brahmanas. Veda stands here for Logos or Sofilaa, and 
comprehends all named concepts, necssary for the creatson 
of all created things. 

In order to show that there U nothing strange in this, 
Sainhara remarks that even we ourselves, when we mean 
to do anytiiing, have first to think of ttw word for what 
we mean to In the same manner the words of the 
Veda had to be present to the mind of the Creator, Praja* 
pati, before be coaid have created ^e things correspondiftt 
to them. And thus it is said in the Veda (Taitt. Br. 11, 2. 
4,2): * “ This is the earth,” he said, and created the earth.' 
This will sound strange to many readers, as. I confess, it 
sounded strange to me when I first came across these 
thoughts, so full of Neo-platonic reminiscences, nay even to 
such O. T. thought as ' Cod spake. Let there be ught, and 
there was Ugbv Of course. )f we can bring ourselves to 
say that the Logos of the Alexandrian philos^)hers had no 
antecedents in early Greek philosophy*, there would be an 
eitd of the whole question, and we should simply have to 
admit that Brahmans came to Alexandria, and ind^trinated 
pagan and Christian philoi^hers with their ideas of Vach 
or Speech. But as every Greek scholar knows that the 
very opposite is the case, and I have tried to show this on 
several occasions, the question requires a very different 
solution from that proposed by Professor Weber, if indeed 
it admits of any. Why will people not see that it is far 
more scholarlike to confess our ignorance than to give an 
answer, however hesitatingly, and &us to discourage further 
research? 

Hindu philosophers have treated this whole question 
with so much care that we can see at least that they truly 
cared for it, and had fully peredved its intimate connection 
with soRte of the highest problems, both relipous and 
philosophical, which were nearest to ^eir heart 

They begin with the begiruiing and try first to make it 
clear to themselves what Sabda is. Sabda means word, 


* See Anaiboo Aall, Geaduchtt der Lofocidee, 1896, pp. 218 seq. 
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-tut it also meaos sound, and they therefore bero with 
aakinf what sound is. We have seen alreadv that the}* 
actually postulated a fifth element Akasa, whin we trans- 
late by ether, and which was meant to be the vehicle of 
sound and of sound only. The existence of this fifth 
element was altogether denied by the materialists, the 
Barhaspatyas, because it is supersensible, but it was 
admittM as an independent element by the other schools 
of thou^t, even by the Buddhists, brause they held tiut 
air could not possibly be the vehidc of sound. Its loud- 
ncM mi^ht depend on it, but not its quality. The Vaise- 
shika-plulosophy,. for ustance, which takes a special interest 
in the question of the elements, explains sound as the 
object apprehended by the sense cd hearing (II, 2, 21). U 
tha dedarea that sound is neither substance nor a^on. 
but a quality (cf. I, 1, 6 com.); having Akasa or ether for 
its substance. The opinion that sound exists always and 
eternally, and is only made manifest by euh speaker, 
which is held by the Mimamsakas, is reje^d by Kanada. 
sounds and worni beiqg accepted as momentary manifesta¬ 
tions only of eternal sound. This is illustrated by the 
striking of a drum with a drumstick, where we can clearly 
see that sound is produced by a conjunction between a 
dniiq and a drumsti^, and that' it is o^y carried along by 
the air. 

An these arguments are clearly directed against the 
Mimamsakas who for reasons of their own require Sabda, 
whether sound or word, to be eternal. It must be said, 
however, to their honour that they allow full credit to 
the Purvapakshin who opposes the eternal character 
sounds and words. ‘ No,' he says*, ‘ sound cannot be eternal, 
because we see (I) that it is a product, (2) that it passe* 
away, (3) that it is made (the very letters being called 
A-kara, Ka-kara &c. A-makiag, Ka-making &c). We see 
(4) that it is perceived by different persons at once, (5) that 
it changes fas Dadhi Atra changes to Dadhy Atn). and 
(6) that it is augmented by the number of those who make 
it But to all these difficulties the Mimamsaka has a ready 

^ Cf. BsUincjne'i Minumts.SucrH, p. 8; Muir, Orig. Suuk. Texts, 
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uiswer. Tbe word is elem&I, he uys, sod thoash the 
perception of sound is tbe same on both sides, we are right 
m lo^sg on sound u eternal and as always present, o^y 
not always manifested on account of the absence of an 
Qtterer or an exciter. The letter k, rvow heard, is the same 
wbidi has always been heard. If it is said that sound U 
made, that only means that it is employed, and if it is 
perceired at thie same time by many, the same applies to 
the sun. As to the modification of sound, it is not tbe 
same letter modified, but it is another lettn in the phce 
of a letter, and as to the increase of noise, that is due to 
the increase of the number of conjunctions and disjoactiona 
of the air. 

Jaimini's reasons in support of the eternal character 
of sound arc that, thoush tlte sound may Tanish, it leaves 
its traces in the mind of the hearer or learner; that it is 
everywhere at the same time: that, if repeated, it is the 
same, and that we have no right to suppose that it is ever 
annihilated. If it should be sttppoeed that sound is a mert 
modification of air, the answer is that the ear does nM 
limply hear the air, but is scnutive only to what U 
intanjpble in sound, tbe quality. Besides, there are the 
definite words of the Vett which tell us of an eternal 
Vwe. 

Having thus established to his own ntisfaction the 
eternity of sound, Taimini proceeds to defend the sounds 
or words of the Veda gainst all possible objections. These 
ar^meots were examined by us before, when the anthor- 
ship of the Veda had to be discussed, and when it was 
shown that the author of the Veda could not have been 
a personal being, but that the Veda could only have been 
seen by inspired Rishis as revealed to them, not as made 
by them. We may therefore at once procei^ to the next 
point, namely, to the question, as to what consti^tes a 
word, and what according to Indian philosophers is its real 
character. Though these discussions are or a grammatical 
rather tlwn of a philosophical character, they deserve our 
attention, because they show how keen an interest the 
ancient philosophers of India had taken in the Science 
of Language, and bow clearly they had perceived tlw 
intimate relatioo between language and thought, and in 
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oonsequeDce between the Sdeoce of Language and the 
Science of Thought or Philoeophy. 

How well the Hindus understood that the study of 
language forms an btegral part of philo^hy, we may 
from the fact tJut they actuallr admitted Panini, 
thw greatest grammarian, among tneir representative 
plulosophers. They had evidently perceived that language 
IS the only phenomenal form of thought, and that, as 
human beings possess no means of perceiving the thou]^ 
of others, nay even their own thoughts, except in the form 
of words, It was the duty of a student of thought to inquire 
into the nature of words before he approached or analysed 
the nature of what we mean by thought, n^ed thou^t. 
tay ikinoed thought, as it has been truly called, when 
divested of ita natural integumCTts, the words. Thcv 
understood what even modem philosophers have failed to 
wderstand, that there is a difference Mtween VorsUUung 
(presentation or percept) ud BtgriS (concept), and that 
true thought has to do with conceptu^ wo^s only, nay 
that the two, word and tho^ht, are inseparable, at^ perish 
whto separated. Madhava in his survey of aQ i^losophies, 
assigns a place between Jaimini's Purva'Mimamsa and 
Kapila's Samkbya to the Panini ^rsana. what we should 
call the grammatical system of Panini. Other systems also 
Ueat most fully of linguistic questions, as, for instance, the 
Purva-Mimamsa when treating of the question whether 
sound, the material element of words, is eternal or not 

Sphota 

Himt' philosophers have actually elaborated an idea 
which does not exist in aw other philosophy, that of 
Sphota. It is true that in Fanini’s own Sutras the word 
Sphota does not occur, but the name of a grammarian whom 
^23), Sphotayana, shows that this peailiar 
word SpMto must have existed before Panini’s time. De¬ 
rived as it is from Sphut Sphota must have meant origin- 
sJly what bursts forth. It has been translated by expres- 
sioQ, Dotioo, concept or idet, but oooc of these rendcriogs 
can be considered as successful. It really means the sound 
of a word as a whole, and as conveying a meaning, apart 
from Its component letters. The subject has been well 
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by iUdhava in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha Here 
H Darsana. be shows first of all 

the Sabda or word which Paiiini professes to t*a ch 
u bs Sabcl^sasana. or grammar, is really the same as 
Brahman. The eternal word,' be writes, 'which is called 
and u without parts, is the true cause of the world,’ 
u in fMt Brahnuo, and he adds thereupon some lines from 
Bhartrihari's Bra hm akanda. where that grammarian (died 
650 AJ>.) says:— 

Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestructible 
essence of language. 

Which developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.' 

What more could be said of the Neoplatonic Logos ? 

In answei to some who depjr the existence of such a 
Spbota, it is maintained that it is actually an inject of 
perception, for all men, on bearing>thc word 'cow,' know 
it as distinct from the letters composing it This shows, 
as we knew already from the Pratisakhyas, that the Hindus 
had elaborated the idea of letters, nay even of vowels and 
consonants, long before they hemme acquainted with the 
written letters of a Semitic alphabet and I only wonder 
that those who believe in an ancient indigenous alphabet, 
should never have appealed, though vainly, to the dis¬ 
cussions of Sphota, in sipport oi their opinion. And if 
it were said that comiition arises from the separate letters 
of a word, we ask, he says, whether these letters are sup¬ 
posed to produce cognition in their collective or in their 
separate lorm. It cannot be in their collective form, 
because each letter, as soon as pronounced, vanishes, and 
therefore cannot form a whole; nor can it be in their 
sqiarate form, because no single letter has the power of 
producing coition of the meaning of any word. As 
therefore the letters, whether in their single or their uni te d 
form, cannot produce cognition, there must be something 
die by means of which knowledge is produced, and that 
IS the Sphota, the sound, distinct from the letters though 
revealed by them. He then quotes from Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhaihya; ‘ Now what is the word 0)w ? It is that by 
which, when pronounced, there is produced in us the simul¬ 
taneous cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns.’ 
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Kaiytto explains this more fully by saying; ' Grammarians 
maintain that it b the word, as dbtinct f«mj the letters, 
which expresses the meaning, sinoe, if the letters expressed 
It, thw would be no use m pronouncing the second and 
following ones (as the first would already haire conveyeil 
an that Is wished). It b therefore something dbtinct from 
the single letters which conveys the meaning, and tlat b 
what we call the Sphota.' 

The objector, however, b not silenced at once. He, too. 
asks the question whether thb Sphota b manifest or non- 
manifest, If it retjuired no manifestation, it wodd alwavs 
be there, but if it requires manifestation, this could fce 
by its letters onl^, when they are pronounced; and thus 
the same difficulties which were pointed out l^fore as to 
the collective or single action of letters, would arise again. 
Thb dilemma is put forward by Bhatta in hb Mintamsa- 
sloka-varttika: "The grammarian who holds that S^ota is 
manifested by (he letters as they are severally pronounced 
and apprehended, though itself one and in£visible. does 
not (hereby escape from a single difficulty.’ 

_ On this point Panini (I, 4, 14,) seems to have given the 
nght solution, ly laying it down as a principle that letters 
can never form a word unless they luve an affix at (he 
end, while the letters, as they arc apprehended, simply 
hdp to comty the meaning by means of a conventional 
assoebtion (Ui4Sti). _ This shows that the conventional 
character of the relation between sound and meaning was 
fully recognised in India, whether that sound was <•»»»*< 
Sabda or Sphota. Nor b it enou^ that the letters should 
be the same, they must also follow each other in the same 
order, othe^be Vasa and Sava. Nava and Vana, ftc.. 
would carry'the same meaning, which they do not 

All thb was meant to show that (he admission of a 
Sphota wu unnecessary; but we now get the orthodox 
an^er, namely, that the admission of S{^ta b necessary, 
and that all the objections are no more than a catching 
at a straw by a drowning person, because separate letters 
would never be a word, as Iittic as flowers without a string 
w<^d be a wreath. And as the letters cannot comUne, 
being evanescent as soon as they have been pronounced. 
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we are uked to adniit a Sphota, and to accept the first 
letters, as revesJing the invisible Sphota, whereas the 
followiDK letters serve onl^ to make that Sphota more and 
more manifest and expliat 

Words express the j'MmwiMm Gtnus 
Avtd having thus in his own way cstabliAed the theory 
of a Sphota for every word, our philosophical grammanan 
takes another step, trying to prove that the meaning of all 
words is ultimatdy Uiat gtiws (Satta), namely 

pure existence, the characteristic of which is consciousnew 
of the supreme reality. And kst it ahouM be thought 
that in that case all words would mean one and the same 
thing, namely Brahman or being, it is remark^ that in one 
sense .this is really so; but that, as a crystal is coloured by 
its surroundings. Brahman, when Mnnected wUh different 
things and severally identified with each, stands after* 
wards for different species, such as cow, horM. ftc.. these 
beiiy; first of all ‘ existence* (Satta) or the highest genus, 
as f^d in individuals, and then only what they are in 
this phenomenal world. In support of this another passage 
of UWtriliari's is quoted: ^Existence b^ing divided, as 
found in cows, &c., is called this or that speau by menm 
of its oonnertion with different objects, and on it aJI words 
depend. This they call the meanmg of the st^, and the 
meaning of the root This is existence, this is the great 
Atman (or Brahman), expressed by affixes such as Tva, Tal, 
&c., which form abstr^ nouns, such as Go*tva, cow-hood, 
&C. For existence, as the xwMUHwm gtnut, is found in all 
things, in cows, horses, &c, and therefore all words, expres¬ 
sive of definite meanings, rest ultimately on the swmmKm 
gtnus, existence, differentiated by various thoughts or words, 
such as cows, horses, &c., in wmch it resides. If the stem- 
word, the Pratipadika, expresses existence, the root ex¬ 
presses Bhs.va, a state, or, as others say, Kiiya, action.' 

This will remind us of many of the speculations pi Greek 
as well as medieval logicians; and it is exactly what my 
Ute friend Noire tried to establish, that all words originally 
expressed action, to which I added the amendment that 
th^ expressed either an action or a status. If this true 
kernel of esery word is by Hindu philosophers called the 
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Greit Ataun (Mahan Attna), and Satt*, the .rammKm 
ffrmtx, we must remember that, according to the Vedanta, 
Brahman U the tme substance of everything. This is 
stated again by Bhartdhah; 

' The true reality is known under its illusory forms, by 
words under untrue disguises; the true reality is named 
(for a time), like the bouse of I>evadatta. so called for a 
vanishing reason (that is, only $o long as Dcvadatta is the 
possessor of the house); but by the word house, pure 
bouseludd’ only is expressed.’ 

Words expressive of Genera or Individuals? 

But while the meaning of all words U thus admitted 
to be Brahman, we meet with two schools, the one of 
Vajapyayana, maintaining that our ordinary words mean 
a genus, the other, of Vyadi, who bolds that they nsean 
inomdua] things. Panini holds both views as true in 
rrammar,^ for m one place, I. 2, 58. he shows that ‘a 
Brahman ' may mean many Brahmans, as when we say, that 
a Brahman is to be honoured; in ano^er, I, 2, 64, be states 
that the plural Rsmas means always Rama, Rama and 
Rama, is. so many single Ramas. 

All Words mean to on 

Thk idea that all words in the end mean Brahman, the 
one Supreme Being, was necessitated by the' very character 
of the Vedanta-pmlosophy, which acfanits of no dtiaiity 
except u the result of nescience. Hence it is said; The 
Supreme Being is the thing denoted by all words, and it is 
identical with the word; but the relation of the two, while 
they are ultimately identical, varies as it does in die case 
of the two Atmans, the Paramatman and the Jivatnun, 
the highest or universal, and the living or individual soul, 
the diderence ^tween the two being due to Avidya or 
tmporary nesdence. As early as the MaiUayana Upa> 
nislttd we meet with verses to the same effect, and of an 
earlier date than itself, such as (VI, 22). 'Two Brahmans 
have to be meditated on, the Word and the Non-word, and 

^ Read Gribatvam ioitead ef Grihitam ? 
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by the Word &lone is the Non-word rerealed.’ In this 
way the grammatical pMlosophers endeavoured to prove 
that gramtnar or exposition of words, at it was caUed 
by Patanjali (Sabdanutasana), is, like eveiy other system 
M pUlosophy, 'the means of final beatitude, the door of 
emancipation, the medicine of the diseases of languaj^ 
the purifier of all sciences, the science of sciences ; it is the 
first rui^ on the ladder that leads up to final bliss, and 
the straight royal road among all the roads that lead to 
emancipaioo.’ 

This may be accepted as representing the views, if not 
of Panini himself, at least of ms followers; and I must say 
that if his explanation of a word as a number of letten 
ending k a suffix had been accepted, there would have 
been no necessity for the admission of a Sphota. It was 
eridenUy not seen by the inventors of tius Spbota that 
letters nave no incleMndent existence at all, and can be 
considered only as tne result of a scientific analy^, and 
that words existed long before even the idea of letters 
had been formed. Letters, by themselves, luve no rauon 
d'ttrt. Sphota is in fact the word before it had been 
analysed into letters, the breaking forth of a whole and 
undivided utterance, such as Go. ' cow,’ conveying a mean¬ 
ing which does not depend on any single letter nor on any 
«wmbination of them. Though from our p^t of view the 
idea of sudi a Sphota may seem unnecessary, we cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity of the ancient philosophers of 
India in inventing such a term, and in seeing dmculfies 
which never attracted the attention of Eurc^iean philo¬ 
sophers. For it is perfectly true that the letters, as such, 
have no reality and no power, and that every word is 
something diff^nt from its letters, something undivided 
and indivisible. In such a word as Vek, Vox, we have 
not a combination of three letters, ▼, a, it, which would be 
nothing, but we have an indivisible explouon. expressive 
of its meaning in iU undivided form only, and this may be 
raised to the status of a word by means of a grammatical 
suffix which, as we should say, makes an organised whole 
of it. An this is true and recognised now by all students 
of the Science of Language, though never even suspected 
by the philosophers of other countnes. 
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Still more unpcrUnt is the ides that all words originally 
meant Brahman or to on, and receive their special meaning 
trom their relation to t^ genera or iopoi in the itiiod ot 
Brahniaa, as creative types. Words are not lumes of in¬ 
dividuals, but slways o( c las s es or genera, and as genera 
they are eternal. These logoi exist^ before the creation 
of the world, uy, rendered that creation possible. This is 
the much-despised Keo-platooic philosophy, the l^is of ttw 
Christian theory of creation; and that we should find it 
so fully (laborated in the ancient world of India is surely 
a surprise, and, I should add, a welcome surprise. And can 
we suppose that ideas which, in Greece, required so many 
evolutions of thought till they reached the point which 
they reached in Alexandria, and afterwards in Palestine, 
should have sprung up in India suddenly or, as it were, 
casually? Do we not rather see dearly here ^so how long 
and how continuous a development of thought must have 
taken place south of the Himalayas before such fruits could 
have npened? Would any Gre^ scholar dare to say that 
all this was borrowed from Greece? Would any Sanskrit 
scholar be so intrepid as to hint that the Greeks might 
uossibjy have learnt thdr Logoj from the Vedic Vach? 
Even it we do not accept the lut results of this Indian line 
of thought, which enoed where Greek philosophy ended, 
and where Christian philosophy began, nay even if we 
should Mt aside as unintelligible the beginning words of the 
fourth Gospel, ‘In the beginning was t& Word,’ we can at 
least admire the struggle which led up to ti^ view of the 
world, and tried to establish the truth that there is a Logof, 
thought, that there is Rhyme and Reason in the world, and 
that the whole universe is full of Brahman, the Eternal 
and the Divine, not visible to the human eye, though 
visible to the human mind. That mind, according to 
Indian philosophy, has its true being in the Divine Mind, 
in wlucn it lives and moves, in which slone it hM iU 
true Self or Atman, which Atman is Brahmsn. To have 
mounted to such heights, even if we have to descend again 
frightened and giddy, must have strengthened the muscles 
of human reason, and will remain in our memory as a sight 
never to be forgotten, even in the lower spheres in wtuch 
we have to move in our daily life and amidst our daily 
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duti«s. Speaking for myaelf. I am bound to say that [ 
have felt an acouainUace with the general spsnt « Indian 
philology as a blessing from my very youth, being 
suengthcned by it against all the antinomies of bwng and 
Uunl^ng, and nerved in all the encounters with t« 
tidsm and materialism of our own ephemeral philosophy 
It is easy, no doubt, to discover blemishes in the form tod 
style of Indian philosophy, I mean chiefly the Ve^ta, 
uid to cite expressions which at first sight seem awrc. 
But there are such blemishes and such absurdities in all 
philosophies, even in the most modem. Maw people have 
railed at the Platonic ideas, at the atoms of Democritus, or 
at the location of the soul in the pineal gland or in certain 
parts of the brain; yet all this belonj^s to the history Ot 
philosc^y, and had its right place in it st the right time. 
W^t the historian of philosopV has to do is first of »11 to 
try to understand the thoughts of great ohilosophers, then 
to winnow what is permanent from wnat is temporary, 
and to discover, if pos^le, the vein of gold that runs 
through the quart*, to keep the gold, and to sw^ away 
the nmbi&h. why not do the same for ladian philosophy r 
Why not try to bring it near to us, however far removed 
from it we may seem at first sight? In all other coiuitries 
phikis^y has railed at religion and religion has railed at 
phii^phy. In India alone the two have always vroiked 
together harmoniously, religion deriving its freedom from 
philosophy, ^losophy gaining iU spiritualitjr from re- 
ugion. U not that something to maice us think, and to 
remind us of the often-repeat^ words of Terence, flnmani 
nUtU a m* clunitm puto ' A rich kernel is often covered 
by a rough skin, and true wisdom may be hiding where we 
least txptci it. 

Vedanta on Sphota 

W* have now to see what the other systems of philosophy 
have to say on this subject, for it is quite clear that 
the idea of a Sphota, though known to them, was not 
accepted by all. Samkara, as representing the Vedaata- 
phiiotophy, is entirely opposed to the admission of a Sphota. 
He fully admiU that earth and all the rest were created 
according to the words earth, Sa., which were present to 
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the mind of the Creator, but he asks, how were these words 
present? Beginninf as usual with the Punwpakshin* or 
oppOHMt, he produces u arguments in favour of the admis- 
|MQ of a Sphota, that the letters cannot convey the meanioe. 
Y®***?-** pronounced th^ perish, b^ausc 

they diner according to the pronunciation of each speaker, 
becaw they possess neither singly nor coUectively any 
sjp^tjve power, because not even the last letter with 
the iMression left tw the preceding letter in our memory, 
wold wnvey to us the sense of a word. Hence something 
diflwent from the ktters must be admitted, the Sphota, the 
wtbuirt of the whole word, presenting itself al! at once as 
the objert of our mental act of apprehension. ITut Sphota 
tt what « eternal, different therefore from perishable and 
changeable letters, and it is that SphoU from which what¬ 
ever u denoted by it was produced in creation, and which 
m conversation conveys to others what is in our own mind, 
out alwajrs clothed m sound. 

Sax^cara himself, however, considers such an admission 
w a Sphota entirely unnecessary, and. in order to prove 

this, he goes back and calU to his aid an old Vedantist. 
i^va^ whom he refers to elsewhere also (III, 3, S3)» 
TTw Upavarsha argues that the letters by themselves c«i- 
stitutc the word, because though they perish as fast as they 
are pronounced, they are always rect^piised again as the 
same letters, not only tA belonging to the same class, but 
as actu^ly the same Thus when the word cow is pro¬ 
nounced t^ce. we do not think that two words have Uat 
pronoun^ hut tfat the sunt word has been pronounced 
twice. And though two individuals may, no d^t, pro¬ 
nounce the same word differenUy. such differences arc dne 
to ttie ^ns of proou^tion, and not to the intrinsic 
He holds that the apprehension of 
dmereiw depends on ecterual factors, but that their recog¬ 
nition u due only to the intrinsic nature of the letters. The 


Ved, 1, 3, 28. This ii one «< ibe cases where dte Purvv 

pakiha. die oppooent’i view, has been misukea for Samlura’s own 
fiad opuuon, or for the Siddhsata. 

SsbMtsTamia. die famout romneaator 
00 tbe IWvaJdinumtt. I, 1, 9. wi«h bariag borrowed an arvumeat 
trpm Badaraytaa. * 
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socDd which enters the ear (Dhvani) may be different, 
rtron; or weak, high or low, but the letters through all this 
are reco{^ise<l as the same. And'tf it be said that the letters 
of a word, beinp; aeveraJ, cannot form the object of one 
mental act, this u not so, because the ideas which we have 
of a row, or a wood, or an army, show that things which 
coR^irise sei-eral unities can become objects of one and the 
same act of cognition. And if it be asked why gro^ of 
letters such as Pika and Kapi should convey different 
meanings, viz. cuckoo and ape, we have only to look at 
a mtm^ of ants, which as long as they move one after 
another in a certain order, eonvn the idea of a row, but 
cease to do so if they are scattered about at random. 

Without adducing further arguments, Samkan in the 
end maintains that we admission of a Sphota is unnecessary, 
and that it is simpler to accept the letters oi a woni as 
having entered into a permanent connection with a definite 
sense, and as always presenting themsehres in a definite 
order to our understanding, which, after apprehending the 
several letters, finally comprehends the entire aggrente as 
conveying a definite sense. We never perceive a Sphota, 
he argues, and if the letters are suppos^ to mai^est the 
Sphota, the Sphota in turn would rave to manifest the 
sense. It would even be preferable to admit tlttt letters 
form a genus, and as such are eternal, but in either case 
we should gain nothing by the Sphota -that we could not 
, have without it, by the admission of eternal words from 
which all non-etemal things, such as gods, cows, and horses, 
original. Hence we see that, though the theory of the 
Sphota is rejected by the Vedanta, the eternal character of 
the wor^ is strenuously retained, being consider^ essential 
as it would seem, in order to maintain the identity of 
Brahman and the Word, and the creation of the work! by 
Brahman in accordance with the eternal words. 

Yoga and Samkhya on Sphota 
The Yoga-philosophy accepted the theory of the Sphota, 
nay it has been supposed to have first originated it', for, 
accor^ng to the commentary, it was against the Yoga 

^Gsfbe, Samkbrs-Phikwophw, p. Ill n. 

VoL IV-4 
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philosophers, nther th»n agiinst the Miniamsa, that 
kapils's objections cooceminif the Sphote were directed. 
What Kapiia sajrt about SphoU is of much the same charac¬ 
ter as what be had said about Isvara, the Lord, namely that 
its existence cannot be proved, not that it does not exist. 
If Sphota, he says, is meant for the group of letters forming 
a word, then why not be satisfied with this, and simply 
ipeak of a word (Pada), as manifesting its sense? Why 
invent something which has never bcim perceived, and 
which exists as little apart from the letters as a forest exists 
apart from the trees, what is in fact entirelv gratuitous 
(V. 57)? 

Nor are the letters, from Kapila's point of view, eternal 
(V, S8) , because, as ^darayana also renurked, we can wit¬ 
ness Uwr production; and our being able to recognise them 
as the same, proves no more than thur belongiimr to one and 
the same gemu, but not their being eternal. 

It is curious to observe the elaborateness with which 
what seems to us a purely gramnutkal Question is dis¬ 
cussed in the various sdiow of Indian philosophy. The 
Sphota, however, is to Indian thinkers not merely a gr^- 
matical problem; it is distantly connected with the question 
of the etemify of the Veda. This eternity is denied by 
Kapiia (Samkhya V, 46) b^use the Vedas spMk of them¬ 
selves as having beoi produced in such passages as: ‘ He 
became heated, aiftl from him. thus heated, the three Vedas 
were produced.’ Eternity of the Veda can therefore, ac-. 
cording to Kapiia, mean no more than an unbeginnii^ and 
unbroken continuity, so that even at the beginning of a new 
creation the order of words in the Veda remains the same 
a.<i before. But if, as Nyaya and Vaiseshika maintain, this 
Veda was the work of a personal heing, sudi as Isvara, this 
is declared impossible by Kapiia, because, as be holds, such 
an Isvara has never been pro^ to exist. For he bolds that 
the Lord or Isvara could only have been either a liberated 
or an unliberated Punisha. Now a liberated Purusha, such 
as Vishnu for instance, could not have composed this enor¬ 
mous Veda, because he is free from all desires, nor could an 
active, non-lit»rated Purusha have been the author, because 
be would not have possessed the omniscience required for 
such a work. 
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But we must not conclude that, because we know of no 
possible personal author, therefore the Veda is eternal, in 
the same way as ^enns and Sprouts. What is called the 
woric of a personal being always presupposes a coiwreal 
person, and it presupposes a wiU. We should not call the 
mere breathing of a person in sleq>. a personal work. But 
the Vedas, u we read, rise spontaneous^ an exhalation 
from the Highest Being, not by any effort of will, but by 
some miraculous virtue. It must not be supposed that the 
words of the Veda are manifested, tike the notes of birds, 
without any purpose or meaning. No, they are the means 
of right knowledge, and their innate power is proved by 
the wonderful effects which are product, for instance, by 
medical formulas taken from the Ayur-veda. This is the 
same argument which was used in the Nyaya-Suiias II, 
as a tanmble and irrefutable proof of the eflkieocy of the 
Vedas. Here alt would depend on the experimental pr^, 
and this the Hindus, ancient or modem, would find it diffi¬ 
cult to supply ; but if the Hindus were satisfied, we have 
no reason to find fault 

Nyaya on Sphota 

If now we turn to the Nyaya-philosophy we find that 
Gotama also denies the eternity of sound, because, it is 
sr^ed, we can see that it has a beginning or cause, because 
it IS an object of sense-perception, and b^use it u known 
to be factitious. Beside, if sound were eternal, we should 
be able to perceive it always, even before it is uttered, t^re 
being no known barrier b^wcen the ether and our ear (II. 
3, 80). This ethereal substratum of sound is, no doubt, 
intan^le (II, 3, lOt), but it is nevertheless a something 
perceptible by one of our senses, that of hearing, and hence 
it must be non-eternal. The true eternity of the Vedas 
conusts, according to Gotama, in the unbroken continuity of 
their tradition, study and employment, both in the Man- 
vantaras and Yum which are pa^ and those that are still 
to come, whilst ^r authority dep^s on the authority of 
the most cor^tent persons. This is the same wi^ secular 
words*. This last admission would of course be strongly 

* Vatiyayana't Commentary eo the Nyaya, p. 91, cd. Bibliodi. Indica, 
Muir, O. S. T, III, p. 115. - 
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resUt«d and resented Vedanta fthilosophers, but it shows 
at all eventa the freedom with which all Indian philo¬ 
sophers were allowed to handle the ancient Sacred Books 
of the country. 


Vaiseshika on Spbota 

The Vaiseshikas lastly do not differ much from the 
Naiyayikas as to whethn the Veda is eternal or not> is 
auUMritative or not, but they follow their own way of 
reuooing. The very last Sutra of the Vaiseshika-Sastra, 
X, 2, 9, says : ' It has'been declared that authontativenes!i 
belonn to the Amnaya (Veda^ because it is uttered by 
Him ; and this declaration is found likewise in the third 
Sutra of the first book to which the final Sutra refers. 
But though this Sutra is given twice, there attaches some 
uncertainty to iU meaning, becaose. as pointed out by the 
Indian coaonentators, the words ‘ b^use uttered by Him,' 
may also be translated by ' beause it declares it,' i.e., ' be¬ 
cause it teaches duty (Dharma).' But in either case there 
are objections, the same as those with which w« are familiar 
from the Purvapaksha in the Vedanta and Mimamsaka- 
Sutras, soch as self-contradictorioess, tautolog)', and the 
rest discovered by some critics in the text of the Vedas. 
Thereupon the eternal character, too. of the V^ is called 
in question, and whoever its author may have been, whether 
human or divine, it is doubted whether he can ju^y claim 
any authority. 

In answer to this swe^ing condemnation the Vaiseshika 
points out yi, 1, I, * that at all events there is in the Veda 
a construction of sentences consequent upon intdligence,' 
or as we should say, the Veda must at least be admitted 
to be ^ work of a rational author, and not of an author 
of limited intelligence, because no merely rational author 
could propound si^ a rule as ' He who desires paradise, 
should sacrifice.’ Such matters could not be known in their 
causes and effects to men of limited knowledge like our¬ 
selves. Whatever we may think of this argument, it shows 
at all events the state of mind of the earbat defenders of 
revelation. They a^ed that, because the author must at 
least be admitted to have been a rational being, he could 
not possibly have declared things that are b^nd the 
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kmwl^e of ordinary rational bein^ such as the rewards 
of sacri&es ia another world, and other nutters beyond the 
kea of experience. The Vatseihikas admitted a personal 
author of the Veda, an Isvaia, but this no means in* 
volred the eternity of the Veda. With the Vaiseshikas 
a]M. the etcmify of the Veda meant no more than its 
uninterrupted tndition (Saoipradaya), biit some further 
suf^rts to its authority were found ia the fact that, 
besides beine the work of a rational beinf, in this case 
of Isvara, tw Lord, it had been accepted as the hi{faest 
authority by a long line of the great or greatest men who 
thcnuelTCS might wely tx regarded, if not as infallible, at 
least as truiCsrorthy and authoritative. 

Prameyas, Objects of Knowledge 

If rww, after an examination of the various opinions 
entertained by the Nyaya and other Hindu philosophers 
of the significative power of words, we return to the Sutras 
of Gotama, we find that, in his third book, he is chiefly 
concerned with the Prameyas, tlut is. the objects of know¬ 
ledge, as established by the Pramanas ; and the first ques¬ 
tion that meets os is whe^r the senses or Indriyas, the 
instruments of objective knowledn, should be trat^ as 
different from the Atnian, the SelL or not 

Indriyas, Senses. 

Gotama holds that they are different from the Atman : 
and in order to prove this, be argues, that if each sense 
could perceive by itself, each sense would perceive its own 
object only, the ear souiid, the eye colour, me skin warmth, 
&c: and ^t therefore what percehres aO these in^ms- 
rions together, at the same time and in the same object, 
must be something dftferent from the several senses, na^y 
the Atman, or, acording to other systems, the Manas or 
mind. 


Sarira, Body 

Next follows the question whether the body is the same 
as the Atman, a question which would never occur to 
a Vedantist. But Gotama asks it and solves it in his 
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own way. It cannot be, he says, bccatue, when the body 
has oDce been destroyed by bein/^ burnt, the consequences 
of food and evi! de«ls would cease to pursue the Self 
through an endleu series of births and relurths. A 
nunitwr of similar objections and answers follow, all 
showinf how much this question had occupied the t^ughts 
of the philosophers. Some of them suggest dllhn]- 

Ues which hetray a very low state of philosophical reason¬ 
ing, while other diffkultica are such that even in our own 
time they have not ceased to perplex minute philosophers. 
We meet with the question why, with the dual organ of 
vision, there is no duality of poception ; why, if memory 
is supMsed to be a q^ty or ouxle of the Sdf, mere 
remembrance of an acid substance can make our mouth 
water. After these questions have been, if not solved, at 
least carefully consider, Gotaxna goes on to show that if 
the body be not Atman, neither can Manas, mind, be con¬ 
ceived as the Atnun. 

Manas, Mind 

The Self is the knower, while the mind or Manas is only 
the instrument (Karana) of knowledge by which attention 
is fixed on one thing at a time. The Self is eternal, not of 
this life only, without beginning and therefore without 
end. And here a wrious argument is Iwought in, different 
from the usual Indian arguments in support of our previous 
emstence, to show that our Self does not begin with our 
bi^ on earth, b^ose, u he says, the smile of a new-bom 
child can only arise from memory of a ^MTvious experience. 
While our modem psycho-physiologists would prob^y see 
in the smiles or the cries of a new-hora child a r^ex action 
of the muscles, our Indian objector declares tint such 
movements are to be considered u n<^ more than the open¬ 
ing and closing of a lotus-flower. And when this view has 
bem silenced by the remark that a child does not consist 
of tbe five elements only, is not in fact, as we should say, 
a mere vegetable, a new argument of the same cluuacter is 
adduced, namely the child’s readiness to suck, whi^ can 
only be accounted for, they say, by the child having, in 
a former life acquired a desire for milk. When this again 
hu been rejected as no argument, because we see that iron 
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&1m moves towards a magnet, Gotama answers ooce more 
that a child cannot be treated like a piece o( iron. And 
when, as a last resource, deure in general, u n>anife^d 
bjr a child, is appealed to as showing a child’s previous 
existence, and wb» this also has once more been answered 
hy the remark that a child, like every other substance, must 
be possessed of qualities, Gotama h^ly dismisses all these 
objectors by nuintaining that desires are not simply qualiUes, 
but can arise from experience and previous impressioru 
(Samkalpa) only. 

The consideration of the bodv and of the substances of 
which it consists, whether of earth only, or ‘of three 
elements, earth, water and fire, or of four, earth. ^t«r, 
Are and air, or of five, because it displays the qualities of 
the five, is naturally of small interest m Mr time. The 
fin^ solution only deserves our attention, in so far as it 
dearly shows that the Nyaya also recognised in some cases 
the authority of the Veda as supreme, by staUng that the 
body is made of earth, and why? 'Srutipr»manyat,' ‘because 
scripture uys so.' 

What follows, the discussion of sight or of the visual rav 
proceeding from the eye, and the question whether we 
possess one gmeral sense only, or many, may contain 
curious suggestions for the psydiophysiologist; but iherc 
is little of what we mean by re^y philosophic matter in it 
The qualities assigned to the objects of pmeption are not 
>'ery different from what they are supposed to be in the 
other systems of philosophy, and tney may be passed 
by here all the more because they will have to be considered 
more fully when we come to examine the Vaiseshika system. 

More interesting is the discussion which occupies the rest 
of the third book. It is chiefly concerned with the nature 
of ^If (Atman), the mind (Manas), the difference between 
the two, and th«r relation to knowledge. Here we s^uld 
remem^r that, according to 1, 15, Buddhi (understanding). 
Upatabdhi (apprehension), and Jnana (knowleitee) are used 
syiwnymously. Though there are many manitMtaiions of 
Manas, suA as memory, inference, verbal testimony, doubt.' 
imagination, dreaming cognition, guessing, feeling of 
pleasure, desire, and all the rest, yet its tUstinguishing.. 
leature, we are told, is what we should call attention, or as 
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GoUnu explains it 16), ' the preventing of knowledge 
arising alto^ther/ This is declared to be due to attention, 
and in many cases this woold be the best rendering of 
Manas. Manas u therefore often called the dooiiceeper. 
preventing sensations from rushing in promiscuously and 
all at ooce. If therefore we translate Manas by mind, we 
must always remember its technical meaning in Indian 
philosophy, and its bang originally different from Buddhi, 
iinderttanding, which might often be rendered by light or 
the internal light that changes daik and dull Impressions 
into clear and bright sensations, perceptions, and knowledge 
in genera!, or by understanding, at least so far as it enables 
us to transform and understand the dull impressions of the 
senses. 

The difference between the philosophical nomenclatures 
in English and Sanskrit for the Manas and its various 
functions is so great that a translation is almost impossible, 
and I am no means satisfied with my own. It should 
also be remembered that the same Sanslmt term has often 
venr different meanings in different systems philosophy. 

The Buddhi of the Nyaya philos^hers, for instance, is 
totally <^6rent frocn the Buddhi of the Samkhyas. Their 
Boddhi is eternal, while the Buddhi of Gotama is distincUy 
declared to be non-etemaL The Buddhi of the Samkhya 
)« a cosmic principle independent of the Self, and meant to 
nconint for the odstcnce of the light of reason in the whole 
universe; while in the Nyaya-pmlosophy it signifies the 
subjective activity of thought in the acquisition of know- 
led^, or in the fighting up and appropriating of the inert 
impressions received by the senses. This knowled^ can 
come to an end>and vanish by forgetfulness, while an eteraal 
essme, like the Buddhi of the Samkhyas. though it may 
be Ignored, can never be destroyed. 

Atman 

Ik answering the question. What is knowledge, Gotama 
^ dedares in this place quite dearly that real knowledge 
talongs to the Atman only, the Self or the soul. It cannot 
belong to the senses and their objects (Indriyartha). because 
knowledge abides even when the senses and what they 
percave have been suppressed. Nor does knowles^e belong 
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to the Manu, which is but the instniment of koowledfe, 
but at arises from the conjunction of Atman (Self) «tla 
IdanM (aUentaoo), and on the other side of Manas witli 
Iliyas (senses). Manas is the instrument, and the 
wiekler of that instrument, like the yrielder of an axe, must 
be some one different from it; this, according to the Nyaya, 
can o^y be the Self who in the end knows, wfo remerobm, 
who feels pain and pleasure, who desires and acts. 

Memory 

Mekoxv, Smritt, has not received from Indian philosophers 
tte attention which it deserves. If it is treated as a means 
of knowledge, it falls imder Anubhava, which is either 
i^i^iate or mediate, and then called Smriti- Every 
Anubhava is suppose to leave an impression or modifica¬ 
tion of the mind, which is capable of wng revived. There 
ri another manifestation of monory in the act of remember- 
^ or recimiaing, as when on seeing a man we say. This 
is he, or This is Devadatta. Here we have i^ubbavsi, 
knowledge of this, joined with something else, namely he 
or Devi^tta, a revived Samskara, impression, or Smriti. 
The subject of memory is more fully treated in III, 113, 
and the various associations which awaken memory are 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Attention to an object perceived; 

2. Connection, as when tte word Pramana, proof, recalls 
Prame^ what has to be proved; 

3. Rqietition, as wh^ one has kamed a number of 
thangs together, one calls up the other; 

4. A sign, as when a thing recalls its rui« qua non; 

5. A mark, as when a standard reminds one of its 
bearer: 

6. Likenes|^ as when one body recalls a «imi|j^r body; 

7. Possession, as when a property reminds us ot its 
owner; 

8. Bclongiog, when royal attendants remind us of the 

king; ' 

9. Relation, as when a disciple reminds us of the teacher, 
or Idne of a bull; 

10. Succession, as when the pounding of rice reminds one 
of crinkling; 
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11. Absence. a« of a wife; 

12. Pellow-woricefs, a> when one disciple reminds os of 
the co-disdpks; 

13. Opp^ition, as when Uie ichneumon recalls the 
snake; 

14. Pre-eminence, as when investiture with the sacred 
string recalls the principal agentv the Guru or teacher; 

15. Receiving, as when a gift reminds one of the giver: 

16. Covering, as when a sword reminds one of the 
sheath: 

17. Pleasure and pain, each of whidi recalls the occa* 
sioner of it; 

18. Desire and aversion, reminding us of their causes; 

19. Fear, reminding us of what is feared, such as death; 

20. Want, which makes us think of those who can supply 
our wants; 

21. Motion, as when a shaking hraitch reminds us of the 
wind; 

22. Affection, reminding us of a son, &c; 

23. Merit and Demerit, which make us reflect on joys 
and sorrows of a former life. 

Such lists are very characteristic of Hindu philosophy, 
aod they show at the same time that it is a mistake to 
ascribe them exclusively to the Samkhya-^losophy. 
Though they do not add mtKh to our knowlewe of the 
fundamental tenets of Indian philosophy, they show once 
more how much thought had spmt m the elaboration 
of mere details; and this, as v(e are told in this case by 
the comnjentator himself, chiefly in order to stir up the 
thcH^ts of the learners, Sishyavyutpadanaya, to indepen¬ 
dent acUvity. 


Knowledge not Eternal 

Thx important point, however, which Gotama wishes to 
establish is this, that knowledge, though belonging to the 
eternal Self, is not in itself etemsd, but vanishes like any 
other act. He also guards against the supposition that as 
we seem to take in more one sensation at the same 
time, as in eatic^i' a cake full of different kinds of swe^. 
we ought to admit more than one Mams; and be explains 
that this umultaneousness of perception is apparent only. 
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just Rs th« Sery circle is when we whirl a firebrand with 

K at rapi^t)r, or as we ima^e that a number of palni* 
ves are pierced by a jNn at one blow, and not in 
succession, one after the other. Lastly, be states that the 
Manas is Anu, infinitely small, or, as we should say, an 
atom. ' 


More Prameyas 

WH1I.Z the third book was occupied with the first six of 
the Prameyas. or objects to be known and proved, including 
the whole apparatus of knowledge, such as Atman, Self or 
soul, Indri)^. senses, Manas, mind, central sensoriom, 
Buddhi. understanding, and Sarira, body, and therefore 
gave rise to some important questions not only of meta- 
pbyucs, but of psychology also, the fourth book which is 
devoted to the remrnnine six Prameyas, such as (7) Pra- 
vritti (activity), (8) Dosha (faults), (9) Pretyabhava 
(transmigration), (10) Phala (rewards), (11) Duhkha 
(pain), and (12^ Apavarga (final beatitude), is naturally 
ct a more practical character, and less attractive to thie 
student of the problems of being and thinking. Some 
questions, however, are treated in it which cannot well be 
passed Over, if we wish to give a full insight into the whole 
character, and the practical bearing of the Nyaya*philosophy. 

Though this philosophy is supposed to repre se nt Indian 
logK oolv. we have already seen enough of it to know that 
it inctuaed almost every question within the sphere of 
philosophy and religion, and that its chief object was the 
same as tnat of all the other systems of Indian philosophy, 
namely salvation. 


Life after Death 

Onk of the seven interesting subjects treated here is 
Pretyabhava, literally existence after having departed this 
life, and this is proved in a very short way. As the Self 
has been proved to be eternal, Gotama says (IV, 10) it 
foDows that it will eidst after what is called death. S^e 
of the objections made to this tenet are easily disposed of, 
but nothing is sud to establish what is meant by traos- 
migration, that is being born again in another world as 
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cither a human or as some other animal being, or even as 
a plant. 


Existence of Deity 

AxoTBsa important subject^ if it is not passed over alto¬ 
gether, is treated bjr Gotama. as it was ^ Kapila, ind- 
deatally only, I mean the existence of a Daty. It comes 
in whm a problem of the Buddhists is under discussion, 
namely, whether the world came out of nothing, and 
wheUm the manifestation of anything presupposes the 
destruction of its cause. This is illustrated by the fact 
that the seed has to perish before the flower can appear. 
But Gotama strongly denies this, and reminds the opponent 
that if the seed were really destroyed fty being pounded or 
burnt, the flower would never appear. Nor could it be 
said that the flower, if it had not existed previoosty, 
destroyed the seed, while, if it had, it would have owed its 
existed to the umple dutruction of the seed. Therefore, 
he continues, is not^g can be produced from nothing, nor 
from an annihilated something, like a seed, the world also 
cannot have sprung from nothingness, but requires the 
admission of an Isvara. the Lord, as its real cause. And 
this admission of an Is^-ars, even though in the capacity 
of a mvemor rather than of a maker of the world, is con- 
flmied by what was evidently considered by Gotama as 
a flmdv established truth, namely, that every act of man 
invariably produces its result, though not itself, but 
under the superintendence of some one, that is, of Isvara. 
We then meet with a new argument, different from that of 
the Mimsmiakai, namely that, if work done continued to 
work entirely by itself, the fact that some good or evil 
deeds of men do not seem to recttve thdr reward would 
remain unaccountod for. This is certainly a curious way 
of proving the existence of God by the very argument 
which has generally been employed iy those who want to 
prove His non-existence. Gotama's real object, however, 
ts to refute the Buddhist theory of vacuity (Sunya), or of 
Nothing being the cause of the world, and afteswar^ to 
disprove the idea that effects can ever be fortuitous. And 
as Gotama differs from Gautama in denying the origin 
the world out of nothing, he also differs from the Saml^j-a 
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^losophen, who bold that all thinn, as developed out o( 
Pnkriu, are real only so long as they are ooticed by the 
Purusha. He holds, on the contrary, that some things are 
real and eternal, but others are noi because we actually 
see both their production and their destructioa. If wc 
were to doubt tliis, we should doubt what has been settled 
the authority of all men, and there would be an end of 
all truth and untrath. This^ is a novel kind of aogunent 
for an Indian philosopher to use, and shows that with all 
tlw boldness of their speculations th^ were not so entirely 
different from ourselves, and not entirely indifferent to the 
Seeunu j»die(U orhit ttfrorum. 

Cause and Effect 

If, however, we call the Nyaya-philosophy theistic, we 
should always remember that such terms as theistic and 
atheistic are hardly applicable to Indian philosophy in the 
sense in whidi they are used by Christian ueologians. 
With tis atheistic implies the denial of a supreme and 
absolute Being; but we saw that even the so-called atheism 
of the Samkhya-philosophv does not amount to that. It is 
simply the denial of an Isvara, as an active and personal 
creator and ruler of the world. 

And even such a persona) God is not altogether denied 
by the Samkhyas; ttey only deny that He can be proved 
to exist by human arguments, and if He exists as suds, 
they hold that in the eyes of philosophers He would be but 
a phenomenal manifestation of the Godhead, liable to 
change, liable even to temporary disappearaoce at the end 
of each aeon, and to rei^>pearance at the beginning of 
a new aeon. It is this IdM of a divine being, a personal 
Isvara or Lord, that is t^en for granted* by the Nyaya 
philoaop^s, and, it may be added at once, by the Vrise- 
shika pnitosophers also.* 

In the Tarka-Samkraha. for instance, it is distinctly 
stated that ‘ the Atman or Self is twofold, the Jivatman 
(pmonal Self), and the Paramatman (the Highest Self).' 

* Sarrakukikapnnum. 

SBsUasiyne, Ch/aosnity cootruted with Hindu PhiloMphy, p. iZs 
Muir, O. S. T., toL iii, p 133. 
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It must not be si 4 >p 08 ed, however, that Isvaia, the Omni- 
sdent Lord, is Pramatmu, which U one only, while the 
Jivatman is separate for eadi individial bMy, all-per- 
yadinj; and eternal. Though Paraoutoian is Isvara, Isvara 
is not Paramatman, hut a phenomenal manifestation of 
Paramatman only. The argument which we met with 
before is fully sUted in Gotanu's Sutras, IV, l9'2l. The 
actions of ipen, it is said, do not always produce an effect 
Good actions do not alivayi produce good results, nor bad 
actions had results, u they ought, if every act continued to 
act (Karman). Hence Uiere must be another power that 
modifies the continuous acting of acts, and that can be 
Isvara only. It is not denied thereby that human actions 
are requirra, and that no effects would take place without 
the working of human agents, only they are not the sole 
cause of wnat happens, but we require another power, an 
Isvara, to account for what would otherwise be irrational 
results of human actions. 

Phala, Rewards 

Wk now come to the tenth of the Prameyas, Phala; and 
here the same subject is treated once more, though from 
a different point of view. It is asked, how are effects, 
rewards or punishments, possible in another life? As both 
good and evil works are done in this life, the cause, namely 
these works, would have ceased to exist long before their 
fruit is to he gathered. This objection is met by an illus* 
tration taken from a tree which bears fruit long after it 
has ceased to be watered. The (Ejector is not, however, 
satisfied with this, but, on the contrary, takes a bolder 
step, and denies that any effect either is or it not, at 
the tame time. Gotama is not to be frightened by this 
apparently Buddhistic argument, but appeals again to what 
we should call the commoa>Betuc view of the matter, 
namely, that we actuaUv see production and destruction 
before our verv eyes. We can see every day that a doth, 
before it hat been woven, docs not exist, {or no weaver 
would say that the threads are the cloth, or the cloth the 
threads. And If it should be argued that the fruit pro- < 
duced by a tree b different from fruit of our acts, | 

because there U no receptacle (Asraya) or, as we should 
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sty, no subject, this is met by the decUntion that, in the 
case of good or bad acts, there is a permaneat receptacle, 
jiamely the Self, which alone is capable of perceiving pain 
or joy in this or in any other state of existence. 

Einandpation 

Arraa examining the meaning of pain, and expressing Ids 
conviction that everything, even pleasure, b full of pain, 
OotMu at last approMhu the last subject, emancipation 
(Apavarga). He b^ns as usual with objeetksns, such as 
that it b imposdble in thb life to pay all our moral ddl>ts, 
that certain sacrificial duties are enjoined as incumbent on 
us to the end of our lives, and that if it is said that a man 
it freed from these by old age, thb does not imply tiut, 
even when he b no longer able to perform his daily duties, 
he should not perfonn certain duties, if in thou^t only. 
If, therefore, good works continue, there will be rewards 
for them, in uct there will be paradise, though even thb 
would really have to be looked upon as an obstacle to real 
emandpation. Nothing remains but a complete extinction 
of all desires, and thb can be effected by knowledge of the 
truth only. Therefore knowledge of the truth or removal 
of all falM notions, b the beginning and end of all philo¬ 
sophy, and of the Nyaya^philosophy in particular. The 
first step towards thb is tne cessation of Ahamkan, here 
used in the sense of personal feelings, such as desire for 
a beautiful and aversion to a deformed object. Desire 
therefore has to be eradicated and aversion also; but before 
be explains bow this desire, which arises from false appre¬ 
hension (Mithyajnana) can be eradicated, Gotama b carried 
back once more to a subject which had been discussed 
before, namely whether the Objects of desire exist as wholes 
or as parts. And thb leads him on to what b the dbtin- 
gubhi^ doctrine both of the Nyaya and of the Vaiseshika- 
philosophies. namely the admission of Anus or atoms. Tf 
wholes are constantly divided and subdivided, we should' 
in the end be landed in nihilism, but thb b not to be. 
There cannot be annihilation beause the Anus or the 
smallest parts are resdities (IV, 8-S2), and, according to 
their very nature, cannot be further reduced or compressed 
out of being. Agsinst this view of the exbteoce of what we 
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should call the usual arguments are then adduced, 

iiainely that ether (or space) is everywhere, and therefore 
in an atom also, and if an atom has figure or a withont and 
a within, it is of necessity divisible. In reply, ether is said 
to be intangible, neither resistant nor obetructing, that is, 
neither occupying space against others, nor preventing 
ethers from occupying space: and in the end an appeal is 
made to a recognised maxim of Hindu philosophy, that 
there must never be a rtgrtssio in in/iKitHm, as there would 
be in attempting to divide an atom. 

Knowledge of Ideas, iMt of Things 

And now ^ opponent, again, it would seem, a Buddhist, 
makes a still bolocr sweep by denying the esdstence of any 
external things. All we have is knowledge, he says, not 
things; nothing different from our knowl«fge, or inde- 
penoMt of our knowledge, can exist for us. Gctama 
objects to this (Vidyanutra) doctrine, first of all because, if 
it were hnpoasible to prove the existence of any external 
things, it would be equally tmfX>5^Ie to prove their non¬ 
existence. And if an appeal were made to dreams, or 
visions produced by a mirsge, or fay jugglery, it should be 
remembered that dreams :^o, tike remembrances, presup¬ 
pose previous perception of things; and that even in mis¬ 
taking we mistake something, so that false knowledge can 
always be removed by true knowledge. After granting 
that, one more question arises, how Uttt true knowledge, 
if once gained, is to be preserved, because we saw that 
knowledge is not eternal, but vanishes. And here the 
Kyaya suddenly calls the to its aid, and toadies that 
Sandhi or intense meditataon will prove a safe preserva¬ 
tive of knowledge, in spite of all disturbances from without, 
while the Nyaya-philo^hy retains its own peculiar use¬ 
fulness as em^o^ in the defence of truth against all 
coiners, in which even such arts as wrangling and 
cavilling may prove of service. 

This may seem a very humble view to take with regard 
to a system of philosophy which at the very outset promised 
to its students final beatitude as the highest rewara. But 
considering the activity of philosqphical specuhtion, of 
which we have had so many indications‘in the ancient as 
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weB as in the modern history ot India, we can well under* 
stand that fihiiosophers, skilled in all the arts and arti&cM 
of reasoning, would secure for their system that high posi¬ 
tion which the Nyaya certainly held stiB holds^ among 
the recognised systems of ortl^ox philoso^y. It would 
be useless to go once more over the topics from Jati, 
futility, No. XIV, to No. XVI, Nigrahuthana, ob>ectioii- 
able proce^ings, wUch s^e fully treated in the fifth book. 

Syllogism 

Thsie is one subject, however, which requires some 
special considciauoo. namely the Syllogism, or Uie Five 
Members, treated as VII. Tl^ has always excit«l tM 
special interest of European logicians on account of Mrtaio 
starting similarities which no doubt exist between it and 
the syUogism of Aristotle and the schoolman. But ,from 
a Hindu point of view this S)[llogism or even lone in 
general is by no means the chief object of the Nyaya- 
philnsophy, nor is it its exclusi>‘e property. It has been 
hilly discussed in the Vedanta and Samkhya systems, and 
once more in the Vaiseshika; but as it forms the pride of 
the Nyaya, it will find ite most appropriate place here*. 

As we saw colour mentioned as the distinguishing quality 
of light, we found knowledge put forward as the char- 
actemtic feature of Self. The Nyaya looks upon know¬ 
ledge as inseparably connected with ^e Self, tl^gh in the 
larger sense of bdi^ the cause of every conception that has 
found expression in language. Knowledge, according to 
the Nyaya, is either pcrceptJon or remembrance. Perc^ 
tion again is twofold, ri^ht or wrong. Right perception 
represents a thing such as it is, silver as silver. Thu is ^1^ 
(ruth, Prams, wrona perception represents a thing as it 
is no^ mother-of-pearl as silver. 

This right perception, according to the Nyaya-pWIosophy 
U, as we saw, of four kinds, seiuuous, inferential, com¬ 
parative, and authoritative, and is produced by perception. 

^CowdL Report on the Totes of Naddea, IS£7. 

* See M. M., Appetsder to Arcbbiih^ Thornsoo’s Laws of Tboughl; 
also Die Tbeorie des indiichen Rsnonalisten von den Erk tn nBii st - 
iniReln, von R. Garbe, 48S8. 

VOL IV—5 
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by inference, by comperuon, and by revealed authority. 
Here vn are brought back to the Pramanaa again whi^ 
■were discussed in the beginning, but among which one, 
Anumana or inference, receives here a more spedal treat- 
ment. We are thus oUiged, in following the Sutras, to 
go over some of the ground again. Different systems of 
philosophy differed, as we saw, in the numbn of Pramanas 
which th^ admit, according to what each considers the 
only trustworthy ehatmels of knowledge. 

Pramanas in different Philosophical Schools 

Ont, Perception: Charvakas. 

7^, Perception and inference: Vaiseshikas and 
Buddhists. 

Thru, Perception, inference, and word (revelation) : 
Samkhyas. 

Poiir, Perc^tion, inference, revelation, and comparison: 
Kunyikaa. 

rwt, Percation, infercnoe, revdation, comparison, and 
presumption: Prabhakara (a Mimamsaka). 

5ir, Perctttion, inference, revelation, comparison, pre¬ 
sumption, ana noi-being: Minumsakas. 

Others admit also Aitihya, tradition, Sambhava, equiva¬ 
lence. CbeshU, gesture. 

After sensuous knowledge, which takes cognisance of 
substances, qualities, and actions, has been examined, the 
question arises, bow can we know things which are not 
brought to us by the senses? How do we know, for 
instance, that there is fire which we cannot see in a moun¬ 
tain, or that a mountain is a volcano, when all that we do 
see is merely that the mountain smokes? We sh^Id 
rememlier that there were three kinds of Anumana (Kyaya- 
Sutns 11. 37) called Purvavat, having the sign brfore, or 
a^ the cause. Seshavat, having the sign after or as the 
effect, and Samanyatordrishta, seen together. In the first 
class the sign of past rain was the swelling of rivers; in 
the second the si^ of coming rain was the ants carrying 
off their b the third the sign of the motion of the 
sun was its being smi in different places. Knowledge of 
things unseen, acquired b these three ways, is called«b* 
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lertntial knowledge (Anunuma), and in order to arrive at 
It, we are that we must be in possession of what is 
called a Vy^. This, as we saw, was the most important 
wrd in an Indian syllogism. Literally it means pervasion. 
Vyapta means pervaded; Vyapya, what must be pervaded; 
Vyapaka, what pervades. This expression, to pervade, is 
used by logicians in the sense of invariable, inseparable or 
univccsal concomitance. Thus sea-water is always per¬ 
vaded 6y saltiiess, it is inseparable from it, and m this 
sense Vyapya, what is to be pervaded, came to be us^ 
for what we should call the middle tenn in a syllogism. 
Vyapti, or invariable concomitance, may someUmes be 
taken as a general rule, or even as a gen^ law, in some 
cases it is sui^y the sint qua non. It is sudi a Vyapti, 
for instance, that smoke is penraded fay or invariably con* 
n e c ted with fire, or, as the Hindus say, that smokiness is 
pervaded by fieriness, not, however, fieriness by smcJdness. 
We arrive by induction at the Vyapti that wherever there 
IS smoke, there is fire, hut not that wherever there is fire, 
there b smoke. The latter Vyapti in order to be true 
would require a condition or Upadhi, vii. that the firewood 
should be moist If we once are in possession of a true 
Vyapti as smo^ess being penraded by fierinea, we only 
r^uire what is called grouping or consideration (^ra- 
marsa) in order to make the smoke, which we see rising 
from the mountain, a Paksha or memt;^ of our Vyapti, su^ 
as ‘ wherever there is smoke, there is fire.' The conclusion 
then follows that this mountam which shows smoke, must 
have fire. 


All this may sound very clumsy to European logicians, 
but it would have been easy enough to translate it into 
our own more technical language. We might easily clothe 
Kanada in a Grecian garb and make him look alnmt like 
Amtotle. Instead of saying that inferential knowledm 
arises from discovering in a« object something which is 
always peivaded by something else, and that the pervading 
predicate is predicable of all things of which the pervaded 
predicate is, we might have said that our knowle^ that 
S is P arises from discovering that S is M, and M is P, or 
with Aristotle. Ho svlhgiimos dia ton nusou to akron to 
trilo deiknutin. What I^nada calls one member od the per- 
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Ttuou, Paksha, 94 /. the smoking nwuaUiD, might have been 
tnnsUted by subject or Unmnui minor; what pervades, 
Vyapaka or Sadhya, r.jr. fieriness, by dedicate or Urmituu 
major; and what is to be pervaded, Vyapya, i^. smokiDess, 
by Unnums mrdiuj. But what sh^d we have gained 
by this? All that is peculiar to Indian logic would have 
evaporated, and the remainder might have been taken tor 
a dumsy imitation of Aristotk. ifuHa fiunt tadtm, tci 
oh'trr, and it is this very thing, this outer, that constitutes 
the principal charm of a comparative study of philo^hy. 
Even suen terms as syllogism or coodusion are incon* 
venient here, because they have with us ao historical 
colouring and may throw a hlse light on the subject. The 
Sanskrit Anumana is not exactly the Gredc sumptrasma, 
but it means measuring something by means of something 
dse. This u done by what we may call syllogism, but 
whst the Hindus de^ribe as Paramarsa or groping or 
trying to find in an object something which can be measured 
by something else or what can become the member of 
a perv^on. This corresponds in fact to the looking for 
a terminus medius. In Kafr’s system (I, 61) the principal 
object of inierence is said to be transcendent truth, that is. 
truth which transcends the horizon of our senses. Things 
which cannot be seen with our eyes, are known by In¬ 
ference, as fire is, when what is seen is smoke only. 
Gotama therefore d^nes the result of inference (I, 101) as 
knowledge of the connected, that is, as arising from the 
perception of a connection or a law. But, again, the rela¬ 
tion of what pervades and what u pervaded is v^ different 
from what we should call the relative extension of two 
concepts. This will become more evident as we proceed. 
For me present we must remember that in case before 
tis the act of proving by means of .\numana consists in our 
krxiwing that there is in the mountain something always 
pervaded by, or inseparable-from something else, in our 
case, smoke always pervaded W fire, and that therefore the 
mountain, if it smokes, has me. 

By this pnxess we arrive at Anumiti, the result of 
Anumana, or inferential knowledge, that the mountain is 
a volcano. So mudi for the infere n ce for ourselves. Next 
follows the inference for others. 
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Anumana for Others 

What follows is taken from AnnambhaUa’s Con^Modium. 
*The act of concluding/ he says, ‘is twofold, it being 
intended either for one's own ben^t or for the beitefit of 
others. The former is the means of arriving at knowledge 
for oneself, and the process is this. By repeated observa¬ 
tion, as in the case of kitchen hearths and the like, we are 
reminded of a rule (Vyapti), such as that wherever we 
have seen smoke, we lave seen fire. We now approach 
a mountain and wonder whetlier tliere may or may not be 
fire in it. We sro the smoke, we remember the rule, and 
inunetUately perceive that the mountain itself is fiery, This 
is the process when we reason for ouradve^ 

But if we have to convince somebody else of what we. 
bv inference, know to be true, the case is different. We 
then start with the assertion. The mountain is fiery. We 
are asked, Why? and we answer, Because it smokes. 
We then give our reason, or the major premiss, that all 
that smokes is fiery, as you may see, for instance, on s 
kitchen hearth and the like. Kow you pereme that the 
mountain does smoke, and hence you wdU adndt that I was 
right when I said that the mountain is fiery. This is called 
the five-membered form of expodtioa, and the five-members 
are severally called,*— 

(1) Assertion (Pratijna), the mountain has fire; 

(2) Reason (Hetu*), because it has smoke; 

(3) Instance (Udaharana or Nidarsana), look at the 
kitchra hearth, and remember the Vyapti between smoke 
and fire; , 

(4) Application (Upanaya), and the mountain has 
smoke; 

(5) Conclusion (Xigamana), therefore it has fire*.’ 

In both cases the process of inference is the same, but 

* Nrtys-Sutrai I, 32. 

*SyDonTtnt oi mu ore Apadess, Lings, Prsouii, sad Kiraos. 
Vsiaethtk»4ucrsi IX, 2. 4. 

* The Viisethtka tenu sre (I) Prstijoa, (2) Apsdoa, (3) Nidsr- 

(s) ABUswadhaika, (3) Pntfsmasra. 
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the second U supposed to be more riietorical, more per* 
wasive, and theretore more useful in controvert. 

What is caUcd by Aoiuunbhatta the conclusion for 
oneself, corresponds totid*m verbis to the first form ol 
Aristotle's syUogism: ' 

All that smokes is fiery, 

The mountain smokes; 

Therefore the mountain is fiery- 

We must not forget, however, that whatever there is 
of formal Logic in these short extracts, has but one object 
with Gotama, that of describing knowledge as one of the 
qualities of tite Self, aitd as this knowledge is not confined 
to sensuous perceptions, Gotama felt it incumbent on him 
to explain the nature and prove the legitimacy of the in¬ 
ferential kind Of knowledge also. It is not so much logic 
as it is noetic that interested Kanada. He was clearly 
aware of the inseparability of inductive and deductive 
reasoning. The formal logidao, from the time of Aristotle 
to our own. takes a purely 1 interest in the 

machinery of the htunan mind, he collects, he arranges and 
analyses the (unctions of our reasoning Acuities, as they 
fall ^der his observation. But the questioQ whidt 
occupies Gotama is, How it is that we Imow any thing 
whiw we do not, nay which we cannot perceive by our 
senses, in fa^ how we can justify inferential knowledge. 
From this point of view we can easily see that neither ui* 
doction nor deduction, if taken by itself, would be suf^ent 
for him. Deductive reasoning may in itself be most useful 
for forming Vvaptis, it may give a variety of Cerent 
aspects to our knowledge, but it can never add to it And 
if on one side Gotama cannot use deduction, because it 
tea<^ nothing new, he cannot on the other rely entirely 
on induction, because it cannot teach anything certain or 
unconditional. 

The only object of all knowledge, according to Gotama. 
is absolute truth or Prama. He knm as wu as Aristotle 
that epagogt in order to prove the holot must be 
snd that tUs is impossible. Knowledge gained by epagogic 
reasoning is, strictly speaking, always efi to pvht, and not 
what Gotama would call Prama. The conclusion, f.i., at 
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which Aristotle Arrives by way oi induction, that aniRuIs 
with little bile are lon^-)ived. might be called a Vyapti. 
He arrives at it by saying that man, horse, and mule 
are long-lived TA); man, horse, and mule (C) have litUe 
bile (B); therefore all animals with little bile are long-lived. 
Gotama does not differ much from this, but he would 
express himself in a different way. He would say, wherever 
we see the attribute of little bile, we also see the attribute 
of long life, as for instance in men, horses, mules, &c But 
there he would not stop. He woul^ value this Vyapti 
merely as a means of establishing a new rule; he wodd 
use it as a means of deduction and say, ' Now we know 
that the elephant has little bile, therefore we know also 
that he is long-lived.’ Or to use another instance, where 
Aristotle says that all men are mortal, Kanada would say 
that humanity is pervaded by mortality, or that we have 
never seen humanity without mortality; and where Aristotle 
concludes that kings are mortal because they belong to the 
class of men, Gotama, if he aigued for himsetf ody, and 
not for othm, would say that kinghood is pervad^ by 
manhood and manhood by mortality, and therefore kings 
are mortal. 

It would be easy to bring objections sga^t this kind of 
ressoning, and we shall see that Indian philosophers them¬ 
selves have not been slow in bringing them forwsud, and 
likewise in answering them. One thing can be said in 
favour of the Indian method. If we go on accumulating 
instances to form an induction, if, as in the afore-mentior.«d 
case, we add horses, mules, men. and the like, we approxi¬ 
mate no doubt more and more to a general rule, but we 
never eliminate all real, much less all possible, exceptions. 
The Hindu, oa the contrary, by saying, 'Wherever we 
have seen the attribute of litUe bUe, we Mve observed long 
life,’ or better still, * We have never observed long life 
without the attribute of little bile,' and by then giving a 
number of mere instances, and these by way of illustration 
only, excludes the reality, though not the possibiHty, of 
exceptions. He states, as a fact, that wherever the one has 
been, the other has been seen likewise, and thus throws 
the oHUj preboHdi as to any case to the contraty upon the 
other side. The Hindu knows the nature ol induction 
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quite well enough to say in the very words of European 
^lonophert, that because in ninety-nine cases a 
or rule has happened to be true, it does not follow that it 
will he so in tte hundredth case. If it can be proved, how- 
ever, that there never has been an instance where snoke 
was seen without fire, the mutual inherence and iosepanble 
connection of smoke and fire is more firmly established 
tSao it would be hy any number of accumulated actual 
instances where the two have been seen together. 

The conditiras (ypadhls) under which it is allowable 
to form a Vyapti, tliat is to say. to form a universal rule, 
have greatJv occunied the thoughts of Hindu philosopbers. 
Volumes after volunies have hm written on the subject, 
and though they may not throw any new light on the origin 
of universals, ^ey furnish at all events a curious parallel 
to the endeavours of European philosopbers in defence both 
of inductive and deductive thinidng. 

It seems hardly time as yet to begin to critidse the in¬ 
ductive and the deductive methods as elaborated by Hindu 
philosophers. We must first know them more full^. Such 
objections u have hitherto been started were certainly not 
unlmown to Gotama and Kanada themselves. In accord¬ 
ance with their system of Pumpaksha and Uttaiapaksha, 
every conceivable objection was started by them and care¬ 
fully an^sed and answered. Thus it nas been points 
out AuroptM philosopbers that the proposition that 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, would really lose its 
tmiversal character* by the introduedoo of the instance. 
*u 00 the kitchen hearth.’ But the Hindu logicians also 
were perfectly aware of the ^ that this instance is not 
essential to a syllogism. They look upon the instance 
sknplv as a helpful reminder for controversial purposes, as 
an illustratioo to assist the oxmry, not as an easential 
part of the process of the proof itself. It is meant to 

^‘Saiasab uhachtriQqnr spi vySbhichtropsUbdhttL' Anumans- 
kkanda of TaRvachintaauoL 

* Ritter, Himry of PhiioMpby, )V, p 365, uy* that' two memben 
of Kaaada’t argumcfK ate cTidmtIy wperfiuoiu, while, by the ioDO- 
ductioo of an exaRi{>le in the third, the uaivcraality of (he 
i* vitiaKd.* 
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remind lu that we must look out for a Vyipti between the 
smoke which we see, and the fire which is implied, but not 
seen. It is therefore in rhetorical syllogisms or syllogisms 
for others oi^ that the instance has iU proper plan. In 
Sotra I, 35 Gotama says. ' The third niembff or exaamle 
IS some familiar case of the fact which, through its having 
a character wUch ia’ invariably attended by that which 
is to be established, estab l is hes (in conjunction with the 
reason) the existence of that character which is to be 
established/ It is Indian rhetoric therefore far more than 
Indian Ic^c that is responsible for the intr^uction of this 
third member which contains the objectionable instance; 
and rhetoric, though it is not logic, yet, as ^Vhat«ly says, is 
an offshoot of logic 

The fact U that Gotama cares far more for the formatioQ 
of a Vyapti, pervasion, than for the manner in which it 
may serve hereafter as the basis of a syllogism, whi^ must 
depend on the character of the VyMti. A Vyapti was 
considered as threefold In the school of Gotama, as Anraya* 
vyatireki. Kevalanvayi and Kevala-vyatireld. The first, 
the Anvaya-vyatireJd, present and absent, is illustrated by 
such a case u, Where there is smoke, there is fire, and 
where fire is not, smoke is not The second, or Kevalao* 
vaw, US. present only, is illustrated by su^ a as. 
Whatever u cognisable is nameable, whm it is impossible 
to bring forward anything that is not cognisable. The 
third case, or Kevala-vyatireki, is illustn^ 1^ a case 
wh as, Earth is different from the other elenents, because 
it is odorous. Here we could not go on and say, all that 
is different from the other elements has odour, benuse the 
only case in point (Udaharaoa) would again be eartlt 
But we have to sav, what is not different from the other 
elements is not ooorous, as water (by itseK). But this 
earth ia not so, is not inodorous, as^ therefore it is not 
not-different from the other elements, bot different from 
them, q.tM. 

Much attention has also been paid by Hindu philoso* 
pbers to the working of the Upadhu or conditions assigned 
to a V^pti. Thus in the ordinary Vyapti that there is 
■moke m a mountain, because there is fue, the presence of 
wet fuel was an Upadhi, or indispensable condition. This 
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U^ht pcrvid« what U to be eaUblisfaed (Sadhya-vya- 
|wca), m this case, fire, but it does not pervade what 
establishes (Sadhana-yyap^), i#. smoke, because fire is 
not pervaded iby or invariably accompanied by wet fuel, 
MS. for instance, in the case of a red-hot iron ball, where 
we have really fire without smoke. Hence it would not 
follow by necessity that there is fire because there is smoke, 
or that there is no fire becaw there is no smoke. How 
far the Indian mind nuy ?o in these minutiae of reasotung 
may be seen from the following instance given 1^ Dr. BaJ- 
lantyne in his Lectures on the Nyaya-philosophy, founcM 
chiefly on the Tarkasamgraha, p. 59; 

‘ To be the constant accompanier of what is to be estab¬ 
lished (Sadhya-vvapakatva) consists in the not being the 
counter-entity (Apratiyogitva) <d any abseJute noo-exist- 
^ (A^tobhava) having the same subject of inhesion 
(Samanadlukaiana) as that which is to be established. 
To be not the constant accompanier of the argument 
(Sadhanavy^Mkatva) oonsista in the being the counter- 
entity (Pntiyogitva) of some absolute non-existence (not 
■npossiWyj resident in that which possesses (the character 
tendered as an] argument.' 

The credit of this translation belongs not to roe, but to 
the late Dr. Ballantyne. who was assisted in unravelling 
these cobwdis of Nyaya logic the Nyaya-Pandits of the 
Sanskrit G>ll^e at Benares. Such Inman aid would seem 
to be almost indispensable for such an achievement. 


CHAPTER IX 


VAISESBIKA ?BtLOeOrBY 

Date of Sutm 

It is fortunate that with regard to the Vaiseihika 
philoaopby. or rather with regard to the Vauesbika>Sutra8, 
we are able to fix a date below which their composition 
cannot be placed. In the year 1S8S Professor Leomam, 
well known by bis valuable researches in Jaina literature, 
published an article,' The old reports on the schisms of the 
jaifos,' in the Induch* Studitn, XVII, pp. 91-135. Among 
the various heresies there mentioned, the sixth, we are 
told, p. 121, was founded by the author of the Vaiseaiya- 
sutta of the Chaulu race, aito hence called Chauluga^ If 
thm could be any doubt that this is meant for the Vaise- 
sbika-Sutras it would at once be dispersed by the 144 
so-cnlled points of that system, as mentioned 1^ the author. 
Jinabhadra. Jinabhadra s date is fixed by Professor Len- 
maan in the eighth century aj)., and is certainty not later. 
This, it is true, is no great annuity, still, if we consider 
the age of our Samkhya-Sutns, referr^ now to the 
thirtemth century aja, even such a date, if only certain, 
would be worth having. But we can make another step 
badeward. Haribhadra, originally a Brahman, but con¬ 
verted to Jainism, has left us a work called the Shaddar- 
saoasamuctehaya-sutram. which contains a short abstract of 
the six Darsanas in which the Vaisestuka-darssna is de¬ 
scribed as the sixth, and in that description likewise we 
meet with the most important technical terms ^ tiie 
Vaiseshika. This short but important text was publish^ 
in t^ first volume of the GiornaU d«lla So<uto Atiatiea 
ItaKama, 1887, and Sanskrit scholarship is greatly indeb^ 
to Professor C. Puini for this and otiw valuable contribu¬ 
tions bis to Jaina literature. The author, Haribhadra, 
died in 1055 of the Vira-era, is, 585 Samvat, that is 
528 AJ>. This would give us an attestation for the Vaise- 

‘ Could dm be fnwtit for Auluka ? 
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shika-SutTM u early as that of the Samkhya-karikaa, 
Jf earlier, aod it is curioos to observe that in Hari- 
bhadra s tune the number six of the Oarsanas was already 

describing the (I) Battd d ha. 

Samkhya, (4) Jaina, (5) Vaiscshika. 
?f“ (f). systems, he remarks, that if some consider 

the Vaiseshito not altofether different from the Nyaya. 
there w^d be only 6ve orthodox systems (AsUka), but 
IhM in that case the numbv six could be coo^eted by the 
i^n^ta (sis) system which be proceeds to describe, but 
XT of wurse, u an AstUta. but a most decided 
Nastika systw of ^Uoso^y. It is curious to observe 
that here again ^e VedanU-phitosophy, and the Yoga also, 
are ow in silence by the /aiaas, though, for reasom 
explained before, we have no right to conclude from this 
that these systems had at that time not yet been reduced 
to a Systematic form tike the other four Darsanas. What 
we learn from this passage U that early in the sixth cen* 
wpr AJ>. the Nyaya. Samkhya, Vaiseshika, and Purva- 
MimaiM systems of philoao^y formed the subject of 
sciCTti^ study among ^ Jfainas, and we may hope that 
a fnrth^ search for Jaina MSS. may bring us some new 
tovcnes. and some further light on the chronological 
development of philosophical studies in India. 


Dates from Tibetan Sources 

W HRKXVEK we shall know more of the sources from which 
Tibetan writers derived their infonnation about Ttv^.w 
literary matters, more light may possibly come from thence 
<m the dato of the Indian philosophical systems of thought 
also. It u true that the introduction of Buddhism into 
«bct dattt from the eighth century only, but the trans- 
hton of Sanskrit originals, such as Santi Rakshita, Padma 
haml^Ta. Dharmakirti, Dipamkara Srijnana and others, 
may have been in possession of much earlier information. 
In an acoourt* of King Kanithka f85-106 aa) and his 
Orest Council under Vwmitra and Pumaka, we read that 
there was at that time in Kashmir a Buddhist of the name 
of Sutra who maintained a Urge Buddhist congregation 

* Jcuroal of Buddhist Test Society, voL I, p. 1 jeq. 
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Iieadcd bj a sage Dharmarakshita, and he is aaid to have 
bebnged to the Vaiseshika school^. This would prove the 
existence of the Vaiseshika philosophy in the first century 
A^., a date so welcome that we nrast not allow ourselves 
to accept it till we know what authority there was for the 
Tibetan writers to adopt it. It is taken from Sumpahi 
Cboijung, and the same anthority states that after the 
death of Kanishka. a rich householder of the name of Jati 
who lived at Asvaparanta in the north, invited Vasunetra, 
a monk of the Vaueshika school, from Maru in the west, 
and another, Gosha Sam^ia from Bactria, and supported 
the native cleq^, consisting of three hundred th^sand 
monks, for a penod of ten years. 

Kanada 

Altmoucb Kyaya and Vaiseshika have been often treated 
as rister ptulosophics, we must, after having examined 
Ootama’s philoso^y, give, for the sake of completeness, at 
lea-st a gmeral outline of Kanada’s system also. It does 
iwt contain much that is peculiar to it, and seems to pre¬ 
suppose much that we found already in the other nstems. 
Even the theory of Anus or atoms, generally dted as Hs 
peculiar character, was evidently kiuwn to the Kyaya. 
though it is more fully developed by the Vaiseshikas- It 
begins with the usual promise of teaching something from 
which springs elevation or the rummum and that 

someth!^ Kanada calls Dharma or merit. From a par¬ 
ticular kind of merit springs, according to Kanada, true 
knowledge of certain F^darthai, or categories, and from 
this once more the .rummwm bonum. Th^ catq^ries, of 
which we spoke before as part of the Nyaya-philosophy. 
embrace the whole realm of knowledge, and are: (1) sub¬ 
stance. Dravya; (2) quality, Guna; (3) action, Karman; 
(4) genus or community, Samanya, or what constitutes 
a genus; (5) 9^^ or particularity, Viseaha, or what con¬ 
stitutes an individual; (6) inhesion or iasepa^ility, Sama- 
vaya; (7) according to some, privation or negation, Abhava. 
These are to be consider^ by means of their mutual 
similarities and disrimilarities, that ia, by showing how 


^Ud., vol. 1, part 3^ P* 19. 
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o ^ Ari»totle'« categories ^ 

werTbeUe^^T^' categories or predicaments 

contam an enumexaUon of aU things 

ntuniwr of An^Ue s categories was controverted, no wonder 
that ^ of Ka^ should have met with the same fai 
» inoot point whether Abhava, oon- 
Wtoce, deserves a place among them, while some philo- 

poteaua, and Sadrisya, sunilitude. ^ ^ 

Substances 

ft\’ Jit ^^*^««*,*«o«ling to the Vaiseshikas. are: 
;3t Pntluvi; (2) water, Apah; (3) BghC Teias- 

ethw AIcm; reJtLie, i^; (7) spice! 
™ (9) mind. Manas. These ^tMtts 

c^t e«rt without ^toes. as little as quaUties can exist 
wit^t substances. ^ four at the head of the Ust are 
or non-eternal, and exist either in the form 
ot a^s (Anus) or as material bodies. The non-etemal 
f^tanctt 4gain ewt u either inorganic, organic, or as 

£rS?“r.^ ^ sSw comes 

from God, and in that restricted sense the Vaiseshika has 

Sri!* “ Atman in iu highest 

. torm. In its lower it is the individual soul The foWr 
Is one, and one only, the latter are innumerable. 

Qualities 

II. The princ^ qualities of these substances are: 
(1) wlour, Rupa, in earth, water, and light; (2) taste. Rasa, 
u earth aiKl water; (3) smell, Gandha, ui earth; (4) touch, 
hparsa, ui «rth. water, light* and air; (S) number, Sam- 
knya, toy which we perceive one or many; (6) extension 
OT quantity, Partmara; (7) individuality or severalty, 
Pnthalrtva; (8) conjunctioo. SamyxOT; (9) disjunction. 
Viyoga, (10) pnonty, Paratva; (11)* posteriori^, Apa- 

* Here foUw in some Utis u 11 to 15, fTsrity, fluidity, viscidRy, 
sod souad. Tbe rcmsimng Guaat are said to be perc^iUe tw the 
UKBuI organ only, not by the organs of tense. 
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ratv*; (12) thought, Buddhi; (13-14) pleasure and 
Sukfaa-duhkha; (15-16) desire and aversion. Ichchha- 
dveshau; (17)‘ wJl, ^ort, Prayatna. 

Actions 

III. The prtodpal ^tions affecting the substances are: 
(1) throwing upwards, Utksbniaxia; (2) throwing down¬ 
wards, Avakshepana (or Apa) ; (3) contracting, Akunchana; 
(4) expanding, Utsarana (or Pras-); (5) g^ing, Gamana. 
litese actions or movements are sometimes identiiied with 
or traced hade to the Samskaras, a word d^cult to 
translate, and which has been rendered by dispositions ud 
instincts, as applied to either animate or inanimate bodiM. 
These Samskaras* have an important position both in 
the Samkhya- and in the Bauddha-philosophiet. In the 
Tarkadipika Samskara is rendered evM ^ Jati (jatih 
samskaratmika bhavati), Ct. nature or inborn peculiarity; 
and in the Taikasamgraha it is represented as threefold 
(Vegah, Bhavana, and Sthitisthapak^). 

In the Sutras which follow, Kanada tries to point out 
certain features which the (hree categories of substance, 
quality, and action share in common, and others whidi are 
peculiar to two, or to one only. In the course of this discus¬ 
sion he has fr^uently to dwell on the effects which they 
prodi^ and he therefore proceeds in the next lesson to 
examine the meaning of cause and effect, and likewise (d 
genus, spedes, and individuals. It may that the name 
of Vaiseshika was given to Kanada’s philosophy from the 
differences, or Viseshas, which he estahlishes brtween sub¬ 
stances, qualities, and actions, or, it may be, from Visesha 
as a name of individual things, appHnble therefore to 
atoou. But this, in the absence of d^sive evidence, must 
for the present remain uodetennined. 

Cause ' 

As to cause and effect, Kanada remarks that cause pre¬ 
cedes the effect, but that, in order to be a true cause, it 

*Here again tome auibofiba add Dhanna, virtue, and Adhamu, 
vice, Siaaura, facuby or di^iotidoa, and Bhavana, imagiMtwi 

* See Gaibe, Samkhya, p. 2S9 aeq. 
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must U a constant antecedent, and the effect must be 
,^,^1 to it There U an important 
Md often neglw^ difference between Karana and Kirana. 
ivarana, though it nuy mean cause, is properly the instru- 
mental cause onW, or simply the instrument An axe, for 

^ >o feeing a tree, but 

.t u TOt the Klr^ or cause. Causes, according to Kanada 

w>n-intimate. ai>d uistnimentaJ. 
me threads, for instance, are the intimate cause of the 

^ non-intimate, and the 

ahutue the instrumental cause. 


Qualities F-yam in«w j 

Iw the second book Kanada examines the qualities of 
earth, water, &c. He, like other philos(^>bers. asciibes four 
to «rth. three to w-a^, two to light one to air 
(Akasa). These arc the princmal and characteristic quali¬ 
ties, but others are mentioned afterwards, making alto- 
gethw fourteen for «rth, such as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, extension, mdividualify, conjonction, disjunction, 
gtniu. ^es, mvity, fluidity, and permanence (II, 1, 31). 
Qualities a^bed to Itvara, or the Lord, are number. 
knowleI«, desire, and vohtion. In the case of air, which 
is invisible, he uses touch as a jtfoof of its existence, also 
the rustling of leaves; and he does this in order to show 
that air is not one only. Curiously enough Kanada, after 
explaining that there is no visible mark of air (II, 1, 15) 
hot that its existence has to be proved by inference by 
revelation (II, 1, 17), takes the opportunity of proving, as 
It wre. by the way, the existence of God (II. 1, 18) by 
saying that' work and word are the signs of the substantial 
aistence of beings different from ourselves.’ This, at least, 
IS what the commentators read in this Sutra, and they 
include under beings different from ourselves, not only God, 
bat inspired sages also. It seems difficult to understand 
bow such things as earth and the name of earth could be 
claimed as the work of the sages, but as far as God is 
concerned, it seems certain that Kanada thinks he is able 
to prove His existence. His omnipotence and omniscience 
by two facts, that Hi# name exists, and that His work*, 
exist, perceptible to the senses. 
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Immediately afterwards, Kiiuda proceed to prove the 
existence of Akasa, ether, by showing that it must exist in 
order to account for the existence of sound, which is a 
<juality, and as such requires the substratum of an eternal 
and s(xxial subsUace, at shown before. The question of 
sound is treated again more fully II, 2. 21-37. 

A distinction is made afterwards between characteristic 
and adventitious qualities. If a garment, for instaim, is 
perfiimed by a flower, tbe smell is only an adventitious 
quality of the Kincent, while it is characteristic in tiK 
case « earth, ^us hnt is characteristic of light* cold of 
water, &c. 

Time 

Trva, which was one of the eternal substances, is declar^ 
to manifest its existence fay such marks as priority, posteri¬ 
ority, simultaneity, slowness, and quickness, 'fhe argu¬ 
ments in support of the substantiality of air and ether 
apply to time also, which is one. while iU division into past, 
present, and future, hibernal, vernal, and autumnal, is due 
to extrinsic circumstances, such as the sun’s revolutions. 
Time itself is one, eternal, and infinite. 

Space 

Space, again, is proved by our perceiving that one thing 
is remote from or near to another. Its oneness is proved 
as in the case of time; and its apparent diversity, such as 
east, south, west, and north, depends likewise on extriruic 
circumstances only, such as the rising and setting of the 
sun. Like time it is one, eternal, and infloite. 

So far Kanada has been chiefly occupied with external 
substances, their qualities and activities, and he now pro¬ 
ceeds, according to the prescribed order, to consider the 
eighth substance, vit. Atman, the Self, the first in the list 
oThis sixteen Padarthas. Like Gotama, Kanada also argues 
that the Atman must be different from the senses because 
while the senses apprehend each its own object only— 
(1) the sense of hearing, sound; (2) the sense of smelling, 
odwr; (3) tbe sense of tasting, savour; (4) the sense of 
seeing, colMr; (5) the senx of feeling, toudi; it follows 
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tlMt there be somrtlunf eUe to »pprehei»d there all. 
the work which in other philosophka was ascribed to 
at l^t m the first instance. Besides, the organs of sense 
are but instruments, and as such unconscious, and they re- 
?“ f^n “pM there. If we see a number of 
chyiots tkiJfuUy dnven, we know there must be a charioteer 
and we loiow also that charioU and horses are different from 
» The apj^es to the senses of the body 
and to the Self, and shows that the senses by themselves 
codd not perforrn the woric that results in cognition. In 
defending this argument against all possible objections, 
K a nad a, following the example of Gotaina. is drawn awav 
into a discussion of what u a valid and what is an invalid 
argun^t, and more particularly into an examination of 
what is a Vyapti, or an invariable concomitance, fit to serve 
as a true foundation for a syllogism. 

Manas 

But he soon leaves this subject, and, without finishing it, 
proceeds to a consideration of Manas, the ninth and last of 
the I>ravyas or substances. This, too, is to him much the 
that It was to Gotama. who treats it as the sixth of 
the Pramevas. In this pUce. as we saw. Manas mwht be 
translated by attention rather than by mind. 

Anus or Atoms 

Wbat is thought to be pe^liar to Kanada, nay the distin* 
guishing feature of his philosophy, is the theory of Anus 
or at^. take the place of the Tanmatras in the 


.t.:i ' w- j- r . ' wuv M lu ux vaise- 

snii^ Kuada aigued that there must be somewhere a 
smanest th^, that excludes further analysis. Without 
this admisswn we should have a rtffrtttus ad infimtim, a 
roost objei^onable process in the eyes of all Indm t^lo- 
sophers. A mountain, he says, would not be larger rfan 
a se^. These smallest and invisible particles are 

held by Kanada to be eternal in themselves, but non-etemal 
' ■» aggregates. As aggregates again they may be organised. 
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orfins, ^ ioorginic. Thut the hunun body U eartli 
organised, the power of smelling it the earthly organ, stones 
are inorganic. 

It is, no doubt, very tempCittf to ascribe a Greek origin 
tc Kanada’s theory of atoms. But suppose that the atomic 
theory had really been borrowed from a Graek source, 
would it not be strann that Kanada’s atoms are supposed 
never to asiiAise visible dimcnaioEu till there is a combina¬ 
tion of three double toms (Tryanula), neither the simple 
nor the double atoms bei^ suppos^ to be visible by 
themselves. I do not remember anything like this in 
Epicurean authors, and it seems to me to give quite an 
independent character to Kanada's view of the nature of 
an atmn. 

We are told (bat water, in its atomic state, is eternal, as 
an aggregate tianrient. Beings in the realm of Varuna 
(god of the sea) are organised, taste is the watery organ, 
rhrers arc water inorganic. 

Light in its atomic state is eternal, as an aggregate 
transient. There are organic luminous bodies in the sun, 
sight or the visual ray is the luminous organ, burning fires 
are inorganic. 

Air. again, is both atomic and an aggrmte. Bpin^ of 
(he air, spirit, &c., are organised air; touch in the slon is 
the aerial organ, wind is inorganic air. Here it would seem 
as if we something not very unlike the doctrine of 
Empedocles, Gaie nm gor gaiam opopam4n, hvdati d'kudor 
triVuri d'aiihera diom alar puri par 9 id4tom, But though 
we may discover the same thought in the philosophies of 
Kanada and Empedocles, the form which it takes m India 
is characteristicaDy different from its Greek form. 

Ether is always eternal and infinite. The sense of bear¬ 
ing is the ether^ orgM: nay. it is supposed by some that 
ether is actually contained in the ear. 

As to atoms, they are supposed to form first an aggregate 
of two. then an aggregate of three double atoms, ^n of 
four triple atoms, and so on. While single atoms are inde¬ 
structible, composite atoms are by their very nature liable 
to decomposition, and, in that sense, to detraction. An 
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Atom, by iUelf invisible, is compared to the sixth part of 
a mote la a sunbeam. 


Samanya 

IV. As to Samanya. community, or, as we ihoold say, 
pnus, the fourth of Kanada’s eateries, it is suK)osed to 
be eternal, and a property common to several, aiio abidine 
in substeoce, in quality, and in action. It is distinguished 
by dmees, as hij^ and low; the highest Samanya, or, as 
we should say, the highest genus (Jati) is Satta. mere 
being, afterwards differentiated by Upadhis, or limiUtions, 
and develop^ into ever so many subordinate species. IIm 
B uddhist ^ilosophers naturally deny the existence of such 
a category, and maintain that all our experience has to do 
with single objects only. 


Visesha 

V. Thisc single objects are what Kanada comprehends 
under his fifth categi^ of Visesha, or that which consti¬ 
tutes the individuality or separateness of any object. This 
also u supposed to abide in eternal substances, so that it 
seems to have been conceived not as a mere abstraction, 
but as something real that was there and could be dis¬ 
covered by means of analysis or abstraction. 

Samavaya 

yi. Th* last category, with whidi we have met several 
times before, is one pomliar to Indian philosophy. Satna- 
vaya u Uarwlated by inhesion or inseparat^ty. With 
Kanada also it is different from mere connection, ^myoea, 
such u obtain between horse and rider, or between milk 
and water mixed together. There is Samavaya between 
th^ds and cloth, between father and son. between two 
lialves and a whole, between cause and effect, between sub- 
stanca a^ <]ualitjes. the two bebg interdependent and 
therefore inseparable. 

“^ugh this relationsl^ is known in non-Indian philo- 
lo^es. It has not received a name of ite own, though 
such a term might have proved very useful in several 
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controvertic*. The relation between thou^it and word, for 
instance, is not Samyoga, but Samaraya, loseparableness. 

Abhava 

VII. Ik addition to these six categories, some logicians 
required a negative category also, that of Abhava or 
absence. And this also t^ divid^ into different kinds, 
into fl) Pr^bhava, former not-being, applying to Uie 
doth before it was woven; (2) Dhvamsa, subsequent non- 
being, as when a jar, being smashed, exists no longer as 
a jar; and (3) At)^tabhava, absolute not-being, an unpos- 
sibitity, such as tM son of a barren woman; (4) Anyonya- 
Lhava, reciprocal negation, or mutual difference, such as we 
see in the case of water and ice. 

It may seem as if the Vaiseshika was rather a disjointed 
and imp^ect system. And to a certsdn extent it is so. 
Tlwugh it pres^poses a knowledge of the Nyays-system, 
it frequently goes over the same ground as tm Nyaya, 
though it does not quote verbaUm from it We should 
hardly imagine that ihe Vaiseshika-Sutras would argue 
Against Upamana, or comparison, u a separate Pramana, 
in addition to Pratyaksha (sense) and Anumana (inference), 
unless in some other school it had been treated as an ind^ 
pendat means of knowledge; and this school wu, |u we 
saw, tlx Nyaya, which is so &r shown to be anterior to 
the Vaiseshika-philosophy. Kanada denies by no means 
that comparison is a channel through which knowledge may 
reach us, he only holds that it is not an independent channel, 
but must be taken.as a sidiclivision of another and larger 
channel, viz., Anumana or inference. He prc^bly held the 
same opinion about S^tda. whether we take it in the srasc 
of the Ve<U or of an utterance of a recognised au^rity, 
because the recognition of such an authority always impU^ 
as he ri^tly holds, a previous inference to supped it. He 
differs in this res^xct from the Charv^dca secularist, who 
denies the authority of the Veda outright, while Kanada 
appeals to it in sev^ places. 

A similar case meets us in Gotama’s Nyaya-Sntns (1,16). 
Here, apparently without any definite reason, Gotama tells 
us in a separate aphorism that Buddhi (understanding), 
Upalabdhi (apprehc^on), and Jnana (knowing) are not 
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(lifferent in m«ani^. Why should be say so, unless he had 
wanted to enter his protest afaiast some one else who bad 
taught that they meant different things? Now this some 
one else could «Uy have been KapUa, who holds, as we 
»w, that Buddhi is a development of Prakriti or un¬ 
intelligent nature, and that conscious apprehension 
fS^vid) ongioates with the Purusha only. But here 
sgai^ though (>>tama seems to have had the tenets of the 
Samkhya-sehool in his eye, we have no right on this ground 
to say that our Samkhya-Sutras existed before the Nyaya- 
Sutras were composed. All we are justified in sayiiw is 
Oiat, hke all the other systems of Indian p^osophy, these 
two also emerged from a common stratum in which such 
ounions occujMed the minds of various thinkers long before 
the final outcome settled down, and was labelled by such 
names as Samkhy^ or Nraya. Kapilt, or Gotama. and long, 
of course, before the Samichya-Sutias, which w« now possess, 
were constructed. 

The Six S}rstems 

• observed bow thbse six, or, if we 

J^ude tJK BarhasMtya, these seven systems of philosophy, 
th^gh they differ from each other and criticise e^ other, 
shye nwrtbelcss so many things in common that we can 
o^y unders^ them as products of one and the same soil 
though cultivated by different hands. They all promise to 
tes^ the nature of the soul, and iU relation to the God¬ 
head or to a Supreme Bong, “niey all undertake to supply 
the means of knowing the nature of that Supreme Bong, 
and Uirough that knowledge to pave the way to supreme 
hwiws. They all share the conviction that there is 
suffering ra the world which is something irregular, hat no 
nght to exist, and should therefore be removed. Tbott^ 
there u a strong religious vein running throi^ the ux 
so-called orthodox systems, they belong to a phase of 
th^ht In which not only has the belief in the many Vedic 
fo<b long been superseded by a belief in a Supreme Deity 
such as Prajapati, but this phase also has been left behind 
to room for a faith in a Supreme Power, or in the 
Godb^ which has no name but Brahman or Sat, ‘ I am 
what I am.’ The Hindus themselves make indeed a dis- 
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tinctioa between the six orthodox systems. They hare no 
word for orthodox; nay, we saw that some of these 
systfflu, thou|h atheistic, were nevertheless treated as pCT- 
misaible doctnnes, because they acknowledged the authority 
of the Veda. Orthodox might therefore be replaced 
Vedic; and if atheUm seenu to us incotapatible with 
Vedism or Vedk orthodoxy, we must reinembw that athe¬ 
ism with Indian philosophers means something very 
different from what it means with us. It means a denial of 
an active, busy, personal or humanised god only, who is 
called Isvara, the Lord. But behind Mm and above him 
Hindu philosophers recognised a Higher Power, wlxther 
tlicy called it Brahman, or Paraniatman, or Purusha. It 
was the denial of that reality which constituted a Nastika, 
a rttl heretic, one who could say of this invisible, yet 
omnipresent Bdog, Na asti, ‘ He is not.' Buddha, therrfore. 
as well as Briha^ti, the Charraka, was a Nastika, while 
both the Yoga and the Sandchys, the former Sesrara, with 
on Isvara, the other Anisvara, without an Isvara. the one 
theistic, the other atheAtic, could be recognised as orthodox 
or Vedic. 

The Hindus themselves were fully aware that sook of 
their systems of philosophy differed from each other on 
essential points, and that some stood higher than others. 
Madhusu<una clearly looked upon the Vedanta as the best 
of all philosophies, and so did Ssonkara, provided be was 
allowed to interpret the Sutras of Badarayana according 
to the principles of his own unyielding Monism. Mtdhu- 
sudana, as we saw. treated the Samkhya and Yoga by 
thmsdves as different from the two Mimsmsas, Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika, and as belonging to Smriti rather than to 
Sruti. Vijnana-Bbikshu, a philosopher of considerabie 
grasp, while fully recognising the difference between the 
six systems of philosophy, tri^ to discover 'a common truth 
behind them all, and to point out how they can be studied 
together, or rather in succession, and how all of them are 
meant to lead honest students into the way of truth. 

In his Preface to the Samlchya-Sutras, so weU edited and 
translated by Professor Gaihe. \rijnana-Bhikshu uys: 
" If we read in the Brihadaranyaka Upanuhad 11, 4, 5, and 
IV, 5, 6, that the Self must be seen, must be heard, must 
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be pondered and meditated on. hearing' and the rest are 
eriaentljr pointed oat as means of a wrect vision of the 
Self, which the highest object of man can be resUiscd. 
If it 3$ asked how these three things can be acliieved, 
Smnti or tradition answers: ' It must be heard from the 
words of the Veda, it must be pondered on with p«^r 
arguments, and, after that, it must be meditated on con¬ 
tinuously. These are the means of the vision of the Self.’ 

' Meditated on,’ that is, by means proposed in Yoga- 
philosophy. Tliree things are known from passages of the 
Veda, (1) the highest object of man, (2) knowledge 
essential for its attainment, (3) the nature of the Atman 
or Self which forms the obj^ of such knowlei^e. And 
It was the purpose of the Exalted, as manifested in the 
ftm of K^ila, to teach, in his six-chaptered manual on 
Viveka or distinction between Purusha and Prakriti, all the 
arguments which are supported by Sruti. 

If then it should be objected that we have already a 
log^ treatment of these subject >0 the Nyaya and 
Vaiseshika systems, rendering the Samkhya superfluous, 
and that it is hardly pos^le that both—the Samkhya as 
well as the Nyaya and Vaiseshika—could be means of right 
knowledge, considering that each represents the Self in a 
different form, the Nyaya and Vaiscshilu as with qualities, 
the Samkhya as without, thus dearly contradicting each 
other, we answer No, by no means 1 Neither is the Samkhya 
rendered superffuous by the Nyaya and Vaiseshika, nor do 
they contradict each other. Thw differ from other so 
far only as Nyaya and Vaiseshika treat of the objects of 
empirical knowledn, but the Samkhya of the highest truth 
The Nyaya and Vaiseshika. as they follow the common- 
sense view that it is the Self that feels joy and pain, aim 
at no more than at the first steps in knowledge, namely at 
the recognition of the Atman as different from the b^. 
because it u impossible to enter ptr saitum into the most 
^tttruse wisdom. TTie knowledge of those preliminary 
’’ffuch i* attained by simply removing the id« that 
we Sen is the body is no more than an empirical compre- 
l^sion of facta, in the same manner as ^ a removal of 
the misapprehension in taking a man at a distance for a 
posL there follows the apprehension t^iat he has hands, feet, 
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Jrc.. thit is, a knowledge of tlie truth, yet purely empirical. 

following verse from the Bhagavad- 

„' 7*^^ "* by the consatoent Gunu of 

Ir^b, chng to the workings of the Gtinas (Sattva, 
R*ju, and Tanias). Let therefore those who know the 
whole truth take care not to dUtract men of moderate 
i-nderslanduig who do not as yet know the whole truth:'— 
we sec that here the followers of the Nyaya and Vaise- 
^ka syst^. though they hold to the false belief that the 
belt can be an agent, are not treated as totally in error 
but only « not knowing the whole truth, if compared with 
the Sanyas, who know the whole tnith. Eroi such 
Wlete as they possess, leads step by step by means 
of Uie loww un^sivencss (Apaim-vairagya) to liberation: 
wlule the knowledge of the Samkhyas only, u compared 
wth the lower knowledge, is absolute knoivk^, and leads 
by means of h^r impassiveness (Paravairagya) straight 
to literation. For it follows from the words quoted from 
tee Bhagavad-gita that he only who knows that the Self 
is never an agent, can arrive at the whole truth, and from 
true Vedk texts, such as Brih. Ar. Up. IV, 

J, 22: Then he has overcome all the sorrows of the heart'• 

ihmkiag that desires. 6k.. belong to the interu] organ 
(Manas) only; or Bnh. Ar. Up. iV, 3.7: 'He, remaitui* 
the same (the Self), wanders through both worlds, as if 
taking, and as if moving (but not really)'; or Brih. Ar. 
Up- fV, 3, 16: 'And what^er he may have seen there he 
Ik not followed (affected) by it’; and likewise from 
bj*ndr^ of sunilar passages in the Smriti. such as Bhag. 
Ill, 27: ' All works are performed by the constituents of 
matter (the Gunas of Praknti); he only who is deceived 
by Ahamkara or subjectivmtion imagines that he is the 
and such as V. P. VI, 7. 22: ' The Self consisU of 
buss (Nirvana) and knowled|^ only, and is not con* 
Uminat^ (by the Gunas). The qualities (Gunas) are full 
of suffering, not of knowledge, and they belong to Pi^riti, 
not to the Self'—from all su^ passages we say that it is 
clw that the knowledge proclaimed ^ Nyaya and Vaiie- 
khika with regard to the highest subje^ is overcome. 

By this, however, we do not mean to say that Nyaya 
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snd Vaisethika are sot mcau of rij^t koowled^ for tbdr 
teaching ia not superseded bjr toe Samkhya so far as 
regards that portion which treats of the difference between 
Su and the nuterial body. Here we must follow the 
prindple (kid down in the Purva-Mimamsa), that what 
a word (chiefly) aims at^ that is its meaning; (and apply it 
to the systems of philosophy). The Kyava simply rep«ts 
the popular idea that joy pertains to w Self, without 
leferring to any farther proofs; and this chapter therefore 
is not to considered as really essential (or as what the 
Kyaya chiefly aims at). 

But admitting that there is here no difference between 
Nyasa-Vsiseshika and the Samkhjra systems, is there twt 
a cl^r contradiction betireen the Samkhya on one side and 
the Brahma-Mimamsa (Vedanta) and the Yoga on the 
other? Ihc former dicmes the existence of an eternal 
Isvara, the two others maintain it Surely it cannot be 
said that here also the cootradictioo between these systems, 
the atheistic and theistic, can be removed by simply admit* 
ting, as before, two points of view, the metaphysical and 
the emfurical, as if the theistic doctrine existed o^y for ^ 
sake of the worship of the multitude. Such a decision 
would here be impossible The atheistic view that an Isvara 
IS difficult to kmw and therefore non-existent, may well 
have been merely repeated by the Samkh\-as, as a popular 
idea, and in okJct to put an end to the desire of men for 
acquiring a divine status and divine honours (hy means of 
penance, tec.), as in the case of the Naiyankas when they 
say that the Self possesses qualities (whico must be taken 
as me^y a provisioiud remark). In the Veda or elsewhere 
Isvara, the anthropomorphic dd^, u never explicitly denied, 
so that one could say that theism should be taken as the 
common popular view only. 

In spite of all (his we hold that here too these different 
views arc really due to empirical or to metaphysical coo- 
ceptioQS. 

For as works like the Bhagavad-gita (XVI, 8) when 

that the world is unreal, without luppcwt, 
without an Isvara,’ 

condemn the atheistic doctrine, we may very well suppose 
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iSi siinpjy repeated a common popular 

view that there u no Ijvara, in order to ditcourare the 
striving after a ^vinc status (so common among Saints), 
i# *«««" purpose. They would naturally think 
if they, so far foUowing the materiaUsU, did not deny 
^eexutCTce of an a^ve Isvara, the acquisition of the 

(of the sWhvM. between 
would b« impeded, ^use those 
^ believe m an infinite, eternal and^fect Isvara, have 
their thoMhts entirely absorbed by this Isvara (so that 
they might aUend to the essential doctrine of the 

anywhere on theism, so 
that the t^stic doctnne of the Vedanta should be restricted 

P'iT?*? ^^om passages 

af Icnowl^e u equal to^iat 

All, 11198. Let tJiere be no doubt, the knowledge of the 
hamkhya is considered the highest,’ we should learn the 
exnllencc of the Samkhya knowledge u superior to other 
fystemi, though only with regard to that portion which 
treats of the duUnction of Self and Prakriti, and not with 
regard to the portion that objects to an Isvara. Furthermore 
from t^ consensus of Parasara also and all other eminent 
authonUes, we see that theism aicne is absolutely true. 
And from Parasara's Upa-purans and similar works the 
truth of the Brabma-Mhnamsa in its chapter on the Isvara 
IS perfectly manifest There we read: 

‘.lo systems of Akshapada and Ksnada (Nyaya and 
)A Um SunkhyA vid in the Yo^« wh&tcvtr 
portion IS in conflict with the Veda, that has to be rejected 
uy all to whom the Veda is the only law.' 

‘ In the systems of Jaimini and Vyasa (in the Purva and 
UtUra-Mlmamsa) there is nothing in conflict with the 
Veda; for these two in their knowledge of the meaning of 
tlK Veda have by means of the Veda fully mastered the 
Veda. 

From other pusages also the superior authority of the 
Brahnu-Mimamsa may be gathered, at least with regard 
to that portion which treats of Isvara. Thus we read in 
Mahabh. XII, 7663 seq.: 

‘Manifold phikoophical doctrines have been propounded 
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by vinous teichers; but clinf to thit only which his been 
settled by arg^uments, by the Veda, and by the practice o( 
good people.’ 

From this passim of the Mokshadhanna also (XII, 7663), 
and on account of the practice of Parasari and all eminent 
authorities, it follows uiat the proof of the existence of an 
Isvari, as proclaimed by the Brahma-Mlmamsa, the Nyaya, 
Vaiseshika and other systems, is to be scoepted as the 
strongest; and likewise oeaute by passages in the Kurma 
and other Puranas the ignorance of the Samkhyas witli 
regard to an Isvaii hsu bm clearly pronounced by Nara- 
>ina and others; t.g. ‘Take thy refuge with the begin* 
ningless and endless Brahman, whom the Samkhyas, though 
strong as Yogins, are un^le to percdve.’ 

Besides, that Isvara alone is the piindpal object of the 
Brahma-Mimamu is proved by tlie very first words and 
iw other indications. If then it had been refuted on 
that principal point, the whole philosophy fthe Brahma- 
Mimamsa) would no longer be a means of lignt knowledge, 
according to the principle, mentioned before, that wut 
a word dtiefly aims at, that is its meaning. The chief aim 
of the Samkhya, on- the contrary, is not the d«ial of an 
Isvari, but the high«t object to be obtained by the Self 
by means of the discrimination between body and Self 
which leads to it. Hence, though it be superseded in that 
part which treats of the d^ial m the Isvari, it will remain 
as a means of right knowledge, and this once more accord¬ 
ing to the principle that what a word chiefly aims at, that 
is its purpe^ The Samkhya has therefore its proper 
mhere. ana is vulnerable in that part only which treats of 
the denial of the Isvara, the personal and active 

Kor would it be right to say that in the Brahma-Mimamsa 
Isvari may indeed be the principal object, but not its 
eternal lordship or godhead. For, as the objection raised 
in the Ptirvapaksha as to its (the Minumsa’s) allowing no 
weight to the other Smritis cannot be sustained, it is dear 
that Isvin can only be the object of the Bnhma-Mimimsi, 
provided he is characterised by eternal lordship. 

If it is said that the first Sutra of the Brahma-Mimamsa 
does not say ‘ Now then a wish to know the highest 
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by the word 

‘be ^fbr^inun. we mu»t not on account 
^ ot an I»vai» suppose that the 

hkewise refer onlyto an evolved 
i,«?K o* Prakriti), for in that 

S? £^h°^ 2' ^ directed against 

showuije that mindless matter, being 
n«paWe of creating c^ot be established by mere reawS 
!l L^oLf* “bsurd; for jf the God of th?Vedanta were 
a ina<te Cod, w a product of matter, the Samkhyas would 

“ independent ma^r (Pra- 
knU). Lastly, t^ eternal character of Isvira is ouite 
cear from such Y«Ma*SuUas as I. 26, ' He (God) 

x*f*^**’ he is not limited Iw 

ud [ike^ fr^ Vyasa's commentary on that Sut«. 
It IS c lear therrfore Uat as the Samkhya means to denv the 
ror^n popular anthropomorphic viw of Isvara only 
whether as a concession, or as a bold assertion. .S^for ^ 

thT^L^fu****** ”® ^ contradiction betwe^lTi? 
«nd the Brahma-Mimamsa, and the Yoga, ^ 

Such ooBcmioas arc found in other authoritative works 
also, as, for instance, in the Vishnu-Purana, I, 17, S3: 

ojunioDs have I declared for 
those who admit a difference (who are not yet roonisti) bv 


Nay It M pouible that in some accredited systems also 
,*l“?**^ have been put forward in contradiction 
with the Veda in order to shut out bad men from a know* 
ledge of the truth. Such parts would of course not be 
of right knowledge, hut the other and principal 
parU only, which are in harroow with Sruti and Smnti. 
Hence we see that in the Padma-l^rana fault U found with 
all systOTS exc^ the Brahma-Mknamsa and Yc«a. Here 
we see God (Siva) saying to Parvati: 

' Listen, O goddess, I shall in succession tell you the 
heretical theories by the mere bearing of which even sages 
Jose their knowled^. 

‘Krst of all, I myself have taught the Saiva, PasimaU 
and other systems, and afterwards others have been pro* 
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\rf Brahaivu, who were 61kd by my power*. 
Kazuda has promulgate the great Vaiseshika doctrine, 
(iautama the Nyaya, Kapila the Samkhva. The Brahman 
Jaimini hu composed a very !^e work of atheistic 
character, the first of the two Mimanuas, which treat of 
the meaning of the Veda. Thee, in order to destroy the 
demons, Dhishana (Brihaspati) prorounded Uw altc^ether 
despicaUe Charraka system; and Vi^u, under the di^uise 
of Btiddha, propounded the erroneous Bauddha system 
which teaches that people are to go naked, and should wear 
blue or other coloured garments, while I myself, O goddess, 
under the disguise of a Bndunan {i.t. of Samlmra) hare 
taught in this Kali age the dociriite of illusion (Maya) 
which is false and only a disguised Buddhism. It is spread 
far and wide in the world, and attributes a false meaning 
to the words of the Veda. In it it is said that all works 
should be relinquished, and after surrendering all works, 
cooqdete tnactinty is re comm ended. 

T have taught in it the identity of the highmt Self and 
the individual Self, and have represented the highest form 
^ Brahman as entirely free from qualities; and this in 
order to* destroy the whole world in this age. This 
extensive, non-Vedic, decqitive doctrine has been pro¬ 
pounded bj me. as if it presented the true meaning of the 
Veda, in order that all living things might perish.’ 

All this and more has been explained by me in the com¬ 
mentary on the Brahman-Mimamsa. and it is wrong there¬ 
fore to say of any of the admittedly orthodox systems of 
philosophy that it is not the means of right knowledge or 
tiut it is refuted by others. For in reality none of them 
i.> contradicted or refuted in what constitutes its osm chief 

But, if it be asked whether the Samkh^-pbilosophy 
lias not likewise made a mere concession with r^rd to 
■the multiplicity of souls, we answer decidedly, No. For 
on that point there b really no contradiction (between 
the two. Samkfaya and Vedanta) because it is shown in 
the chapter whi^ Brahma-Sutras II, 3, 43, and 

declares that the individual self is a part of the Highest 
Self, because the multiplicity is stated (in t^ Veda); that 
the Brahixia-Mimamsa also recognises a multtjdldty of 
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‘ ^ mdividuaJ soul*, u concdred by the 

“ MrtwnJy denied by the vSmte, 
‘They know him 
to Vedantins, from the 
M **•« highest soul only is 

^ ‘>o« “ot thereby ^Io« 

1^ ® because it is not sup^eded 

Vedanta Jn what constitute* its own chanScristic 
tor the individual soul, the know- 

t£^e*m^^flM*kr"V^”“ ev^ing else, constitutes 
the tnie in^ of bberation. There is no contradiction 
tocrefore. because the concepU of the manifold Atman and 
the one Atman, m ^ known from Veda and tradiUon. 

wwrdiiig a* we take an empirical 
or roetaphyual view, as has been explained by ou^ves 
CamtiuHtary on the Brahma-Mimamsa— 

thourt I have to c^ess that in several place* 
UK thread of the argument is difficult to follow, evenVter 
tfw care bestowed on disentangling it by Professor Garbe. 
Still, ««» M Jt i*^ It will be useful, I hope, as a good 
specimen of t^ In^n way of carrying on a philosopW^ 
controverty. Nay. in spite of all that has been said a^st 
hr .1 cannot deny that to a certain 

me nght in discerning a kind of unity behind 
^vancty of the various philosophical systems, each being 
I to^s the highest and final truth. 
P* “/ understand how it came to pass 
^ to our mind 

direc% opposed to each other on very important point* 

‘Rdwth the^Veda,’ 

^ highest a^onty in all matters religious, philoiopldS 

*!!?«!■ *** lai^y accepted interpreta- 

Ve<UnU-Sutra* by Samkara was a perversion 
SL^n^v“'* Badarayana's Sutras, not muA better 
Bi^dhism, nay that Buddhiwn was the work of 
1°^ destruction of unbelievers, is very ’ 
^^rdinary and «^MUy of Ute origin. Nay. nothSg 
««n«.tome to show better that these Puraoas, in the fora 
in which we possess them, are of recent origin, and certainly 
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not the outcome of e period previoue to the R en a iss a n ce of 
Sanskrit literature, than passages tike those quoted by 
Vijnana*Bhikahu, repreaentiag the cods of the modem 
Hindu pantheofl as interfering with toe ancient philosophy 
of India, a^ propounding views which they know to be 
erroneous with the intention of deceiving mankind What- 
ever the age of our philosophical Sutras may be, and some 
of them, in the form m which we possess them, are certainly 
rt>ore modem than our Puranas, yet the tradition or Parain- 
para which they represent must be much older; and in 
trying to enter into the s^t of the Six Systems, we roust 
in^dtly trust to their nidaoc^ without allowing our* 
srives to be disturbed by the fancies of later sects. 
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AtMTAiH, Bcpbew ct K. Coa- 
d«pliar«i, found oa liufoP^r- 
ttiua coifti, $2 (1) 

AbhtMwa, tplritt, 17 (1) 
Abhin, 15 (4), 85 (4) 
-ooUteins, 89 (2), 34 (4) 
Abhiboddhit, the firc^ 51 (3) 
Abbraa. 122 (3) 

Abiorpcioci, ao jwi d the Yoga 
trnea, 94 (3) 

Actioat, Kannaii, 79 (4) 
AdhJbhauiika, poia from other 
liriag beiagi, 60 (3), 6 (4) 
Adbidairilu, pain frm diviae 
afents, 60 (3), 6 (4) 
Ad&kara>vidl^, 86 (2) 
Adhfaona, Adbibbuia, aad Adhi- 
datvtta, 50 (3) 

Adbyaemika, paia from the bodr, 

«> (3). 6 (A) 

AdhTavuaya, deterauaatioo, 
60(2) 

AdK^unuha, the Hrft Self, 113 

—a fine Puruiba, M5 (3) 

Aditi, identified with tW and 
air, the godi, fee, 40 (1) 
Aditjai, teven in ntonberr 37 (I) 
—later rvted to twelve, 38 (1) 
Adriihta or Aparva, 63 (3) 

Aja, doubtful aaeanlog of, 76 (1) 
Againa< u*ed bp Pacanjali in«^ 
of Aptavadtau, 121 (3) 
Ajaiantru and Balaki, 13 (1), 
26(1) 

—K. of Ran, «a of Vaidehi, 
15 (1), 25 (1) 


A^on, not terrible, 135 (3) 
Aiim Keaakambali, teieher mea- 
Doned ia Buddhiu annals, 87 
( 1 ) 

AjWaka, Coaali origiaaJlT aa, 

*7 ( 1 ) 

Ajivalm, 26 (3) 

Ajaanavada, Agaostadm, 18 (1) 
Agai as Indra aad Savitri, 40 (1) 
Abaaikara, subieedvatMO, 34 (3), 
35 (3), 54 (3) 

Abamkara, a cosauc power, 35 

(3) 

—modiScaboai of the, 35 (3) 

—mental aot, 36 (3). 

—of three kinA, 49 (3) 

—^e eauae of creation, 68 (3) 
-^raoaal feelings, 63 (4) 
A^arpas, or luperhuiiua powers, 
U (3) 

Aidhpa, tradition, 33 (4), 66 (4) 
Akasa, fifth elet^i, v^iele of 
sound, 21 (4), 25 (4), 38 (4), 
80 (4) 

Akhparikas, or stories, 10 (3), 
28 (3) 

—obaeni tn the Taara4ansaai sad 
the ICari^s, 28 (3) 

—reappe ar ia the Samkhva^tras, 

28 m 

Adiit, matter, 73 (2) 

Akrids, specks, 38 (3), 36 (4) 
Aksha, organ, 38 (3) 

Akthapada and K^da, 91 (4) 
Alara Kalama, 19 (1) 

Aftertiai, 8 (3) 
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Alextoder usd ladun philoM^, 
24(4) 

Alfiindrit, kflowa u Almndo^ 
tue. Ill, S2 (I) 

—Brahffluu did aot borrow ideu 
from, 17 (2) 

Bnhflitu come to 7 17 (4) 
—txfOMdeu, no utceeedenti « 
it in Greek philoupbr, 55 (I) 
Alim^ w. Pnkriti, 125 (1) a. 
Amehcao ladiau. tl^ tweatin( 
pneesm, 97(3) 

Amudha, dm scu^, 36 (3) 
Anaada, or blw in ebe ai(hBt 
firabmaa, II (4) 
Aaanfcb^dbitiL, 66 (2) 
Anathaoindiki, 24 (1) 
Aniruddba, 74 (2) 

Anrita, oareaj written leoen, 90 

( 1 ) 

Aniariantikat, 16 (1) 
AnufrahMarja, 57 (3) 
AouRtau, or infrrenoe, 32 (2), 
» (3). 13 (4). 17^, 65 (4) 
—applied b)r Badarayana to 
Smriti, oadiOMi, 33 (2) 

—for ocben, 69 (4) 

Aaw, or atooia, 63 (4), 77 (4), 
62 (4), 83 (4) 

Aaunf^ AnUft, 63 (2) 
Anumviks, revealed, 122 (1) 
Aauctamambhaaika, 54 (3) 
Aflva^vptirdu, 73 (4) 
qI 4 raiT>ft 
phr, 73 n. (1) 

—4iifurcadoa of the old m te m 
< 2 (4) 

Anyatva, 56 (3) 

Apara, lower koowledge, 50 (2) 
Apara-vairafpa, lower k&pamTO- 
DCB, 69 (4) 

Apaufuabeyatva, aon-human eri> 
fin of tbe Vedas, 92 (2) 


Apevarfa, or ftaal beadtade, 11 
W, 16 (4). 23 (4). 59 (4), 
62 (4) 

—btin ei the Nrsys, ill (4) ' 
Apotheoitt, 65 (3) 

Applicadoo, Upanajrs, 0 (4) 
Apramoda, 55 (3) 
Apranodamana, 55 (3) 
ApniRudita, 55 (3) 

Aprasuca, net produced, 33 (3) 
Apradyetitva, 74 (4) 

Apa, nM «o be translated br 
epftu, 33 (2) 

—esplanadon of, 60 (3) 
Apavachana, the true word. 18 
(3), 21 (4) 

Apa-vacbana, 16 (3) 
Apteeadeta»Apava<faaaa, 32 
(2), 33 (4) 

Apunra^riaciple, 96 (2) 

—mtreculout, 97 (2) 

Arada, tacber of SunkhTa-pbilfr 
•opbp, 23 (3) 

Arambiba-vada, dieory of atomic 
adlooteration, 79 (1) 
Aranpakas, dkdocdoo of para o^ 
into Upaniahads and Vedanta 
62 n. (1) 

Araiya,55(3) 

Arcb^ (be, 7 (2) 

Artjfsbaft, 12 (1) 

Artha, ^ecs of the senses, SO 

(» 

Ardtapetd, asnunpdoa, 33 (4) 
Arthavadas, sloua, 95 (2) 
Asakd, weiknesi, 55 (3) 

Asania, not^earar^l^ 135 (3) 
Asaokaryavads, pecniiar to P^ya 
.and VaiKshtka, 45 (2) 
Asitpraontditam, 55 (3) 

Asayi, AnUft, 104 (3) 

Asiddbu and Siddhis, 54 (3) 
Asmaratfaya, referred to by Buk- 
rayana, 86 (I) 
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AsDia, diHereat ftcta Atamkan, 
426 (3)11. 

Asoka, Kins, 263 25 (1) 

Atnma, noi found in the clauical 
Upnaithads, 24 (3) 

Auamai ef tbe Buddbuta, only 
cwo, (^UM nod Bbikkhu*, 

21 (3) 

Awarnm, noons in life, 99 (I) 
Atftotifl in (he Maitny, 

21 (3) 

AMerben, Prstijna, 69 (4) 
Asbtva, reality, 56 (3) 
AsuBtaricbika, 54 (3) 

ArvActn, 54 (3) 

Ampan, 54 (3) ^ . 

Ajura, otme given to Tvasatn, 
and to bis too Vttvanipo, 43 
( 1 ) 

As^ SO (3) 

Amtan, 54 (3) 

Atvagbotba's Buddhxlurio, Itnt 
eeoL AA, 23 (3) 

Asvala, 11 (1) 

Atvalayana Gnbya.$utras, 24 (3) 
13 (1) 

Aavapab Kaikeya, 14 (1) 

Aiara, 55 (3) 

Ataratara, 55 (3) 

Athesm of Purva-Munanioa, das 
nippo^ 96 (2) 

Kaptla, 87 (3> 

—nuributed to the VtiMhika and 
Nyaya and PurraAtimamsa, 
411 (3) 

AevabJMfira formed of 
ei^teeo elements, 86 (3) 
Aona.anaimn.vivtka, 70 (3) 

Acmadartaasyogyata, Atnesa for 
bebolding the Self, 141 (3) 
Atman, tau^ by Kibatriyas, 
13 (1) 

—tmportsnce of tbe word, 69 (1) 
-etymology of, 70 (1) 


Atman s breath in Veda, tbe 
life, tool, 69(1) 

—the of tbe highest person, 
71 (1) 

—and I^nttba, 63 (3), 71 (3) 
Atman, not cogmiiTC, 114 (3) 
Atom, invisible, sixth part of a 
mote, 84 64) 

Aaoms, Greek origio of theory of, 
83 (4) 

Atreya, referred to by Badsraymna, 

88 ( 1 ) 

Atushti and Tnibli, 54 (3) 
Atyantabbava, 74 (4) 

Audukeni, referred to by Badara- 

y»M. 88 p) 

Avapa, 88 (2) 

Avaytvis, or Premia^ t.e. roe 
membctf of a lyUo^tm, 20 (4), 
23 (4) 

Avidya, history of, 4$ (2) 

—chan^ CO a Sakb or peamew 
of Brahman, 54 (2) 

—ooc to be aecounied for, 58 (2) 
—opphed to Kant's intuitioas of 
sense and bis cawgortet, 59 (2) 
—and Miiliwinana, 71 (2) 
-NeKkace, 53(3), 70(3), 71 
(3), 16 (4), 24 (4) 

—en actual power, Sakti, 66 (3) 
—origin of, 74 (3) 

Avija, not having a t^ 126 (3) 
Arin^tbava, Iwwitbeutbdng 
15 (4) 

Aviniddhakos, 26 (3) 

Avisesba, nibtle elaoenii, 825 
(3) ni 

Aviv^ 71 (3), 5 (4) 
Avivididva, ctrelessnesa, 51 (3) 
Avrishcb M (3) 

Avyakca, 74 (2), 32 (3), 125 (3) 
n, 10 (4) 

—producing, Pntuta, 31 p) 
•doubtful meaning of, 76 (0 
•^haos, 31 (3) 
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Awike, taie ei b«in(, 61 (2) 
Ayur-vedt, 51 (4) 

PuvAKAin, ci(Qi6cMi« 
(ume, 94 (2) 

Babybeiu byBUUi more roodM 
lo (boucbl dun chore ol Ki(' 
vedit 33 (1) 

BedirsYina, author ei one <if die 
Mkoamaaii (2 (!)» 4 (2), 8 
Wr W (0 

—q u otei laisitait 68 (4)i 84 (2) 
—idenciftcd with Vyata, 1 (2) 

Badari, tderred u by Badarayana, 

88 0 ) 

Bahiutva, 56 (3) 

Baoa know* Kapilaa, Kaaadaa, 

V ( 3 ) 

Bana’i Hanhacharita, 600 aa, 
27 (3) 

Baadha, booda^ 58 (3) 
Bandhaa, or bindingi, 133 (3) 
Baote, Buddhitt cicle, 15 (1) 
Ba/haapacyam, itudied by Bod- 
dha, M (1) 

Baihiflc, (pWiiatxDg) the pupil. 
91 (2) 

Berkeley. 88 (2) 

Bhadfaiana. 132 (3) 

Bhaearatai. followere ei K/tihna, 
30 (l> 

Bhareibari, dale of death. 650 
87 (1). 123 (3) ^ ^ 

—refer* to the Dartanat, 87 (1) 
Bhatta. 42 (4) 

Bhava, the i^ world, the eauK 
cd Samadhi, 127 <3) 

BhikUiu. name of. 21 (3) 
Bhikiharhirya, or befgiiig, 22 (3) 
—and Bhadediacharya, 22 (3) 
Bhik*ho4utrai, loat ei, rdand 
to by Bfaafkaneharya, 84 (1) 
—Paraaarya, the author, 95 (1), 

5 (2) 

—aame as Vedaota-Sutras, 5 (2) 


Bhikshua, mesdkaoB, 23 (1)^ 
30 (1) 

Bhur, 37 (2) 

Bbuia^arga.^ (3) 

Bhueadi, 34^ (3) 

Bhucatnun. de mern a r y Atman, 
47 (3) 

Bimbiwa, 15 (1), 26 (I) 
Boar—kfeod (hat it brousht 
forth the earth. atIunoBs in 
Bcahmanas, 71 0) 

Bodda, name found amoof fol¬ 
lows of 62 (1) 

Boddo (on cotaa). name of 
Buddha, 26 (I) 

Bedhayana, 4 (2), 15 f3) 

Body, a tubde and a groat, 85 (3) 
—Sarira, 53 (4) 

—it k the tame u Atman f 53 (4) 
Brahma, aeator, 17 (1) 

—called Vatodera. 74 (2) 
Brabmadatta, 16 (1) 
Brahma-jalaeutti, 16 (1), 17 (1), 
20 ( 1 > . ^ 
Brahman, eorwos meantagt ot, 
51 (1) 

->4denti/ied with ipccch. 63 (1) 
—is the sun, 29 (2) 

—is Manas, 29 (2) 

Brahman it food, 29 (2) 

—it Vijnant, 30 (2) 

—«i die Word, the fun crcadoo 
of divine thMebt, 32 (2), 36 
(2). 37 (2), 3? (3) 

—or Vadi or Brih, eternal, 37 (2) 
—is ercrythinjb 58 (2) 

—as dK Kandan Diag «• oek, 
58 (2) 

^ world. 65 (3) 

—may become to ui Brahma, 
66 (3) 

—of the Vedanta, 70 (3) 

—as Anirvaebaniya, undefiadile, 
77(3) 

Brahmana, a tocial dele, 16 (1) 
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Brahmautf eoofltt d Vidhit, itw 
junctieos a a d A/duvadat, 
*ici^ 85 (2) 

Bfahmant, two, Safuoa and Nir- 
(uoa, 54 (2) 

Bhh, patalld form of Viidh, 

55 ( 1 ) 

—e to grow, 6 p. Ladn wbum 
and German wort, 54 (1) 

35 (3) 

BrioaipaQ, lyneojnDou* with Va* 
diamd, of tpecch, 53 (t), 
96 0). 35 (3) ^ 

—Sutna, loat, 84 (1) 

—philoi^r, the, H (1) 
-Uukra. « (1) 

—Angtma, 92 (1) 

Budh, neani to awake, 68 (3) 
Baddha, a KahatriTa, 10 (1) 
—gum, identified with P]rtha> 
foraa, 59 (1) 

—’Works studied bjr, 94 (1) 

—did not borrow from Xapila, 

102 ( 1 ) 

—wbjeea known to, 3 (2) 

—borrowed from Kapita no evi¬ 
dence that, or pit* pfrto, 82 

(3) 

—4aMr than ^ Upaoi* 

shads, 99 (3) 

-.declared against Yoga tortures, 
lOO (3) 

Baddha-^arita, the, 23 (3) 
Buddha's- uvotber, name of, 91 
( 1 ) 

>^enial of an Atman or Brah¬ 


man, 100 (3) 

Buddbi, ateU^ 31(3), 15(3), 

21 (3) 

—or Mahat, in a cosmic tense, 
31 (3) 

—the lighting up of Prakrid, 
68 (3) 

—of die Nyaya different from 
that of the Samkbyas, 55 (41 


Boddhindriyas, five, 37 (3) 

Buddhism, tubeequeat to Upaai- 
shads, 21 (3) 

—sn Tibet, eighth century aa, 

76(4) 

Buddhut-Suttas, reduced to writ¬ 
ing in the first ecnnsnr az- 
23(3) 

Buddhists support AsatJcarya- 
va<^ 45 (2) 

—derive dse r^ from the unreal, 
«8 (3) 

—«id Utde snentioa to the two 
Mimamsas, 3 (4) 

^^kny present tii^ 31 (4) 

Buna (first Greek eoeniioo of 
Buddiu by Clement of Alexaa- 
drsi), 26 (1) 


Cu^, the newborn year, 50 n. (1) 
Case, five members ef a (AdJu- 
karaaa), 89-90 (2) 

Cfeste, PoTlag. roOa, t (1) 

Castes, origin of, to India, 9 (1), 

IMI) 

Categories of the Nyaya, 77 (4) 
Cau^ state of Brahman, 74 (2) 
Csutadon, chain of, 16 (4) 

Cause and effect, Vedandst 
theory of, 42 (2) 

—widi them are the same thing, 
seen from different pptnts, 
42 (2) 

Causes, are indmate, ooss-inti- 
mate, and instnunesKal, 79 (4) 
Chakrapravartaaa, the turning of 
the wheel, 24 (1) 
diandrakanta Tsrkalsnkara, 
Buihor of Sanskrit tteatiee, 84 
n. (1) 

Chao-ti, not a good Chinese 
scholar, 8 (3) 

Charva, synoovsi of Buddha, 96 

0 ) 
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Ourvalu, 97 (1) 

—«yi*eai, 94 (4) 

Qiirvalcu admitted but ose 
foura gf knowledge, 30 (2) 
“^enaualbta, 04 (I) 

Cbeshta, xealure, M (4), 66 (4) 
Cbhala, quibbliof, 27 (4) 
Ctiinrat bridge, had aaeecedesti 
in the Veda. «1 (1) 

Oiit, Supreme Spirk 73 (2) 
Chita. 120 <3) 

•-^rork oi ^ Manas, 142(3) 
Chraeotogf od thought, 8 (2) 
CleaAthes and Boethius, 106 (3) 
CtemcM of Akxaodrky 26 (I) 
—know] name ot Buna, 26 (1), 
61 (1) ^ 

Coining moeey, 59(1) 

CoHrooke on dw Guiui, 46 (3) 
CompnriMo, Upamaaa, 20 (4) 
Condution, Nigainana, 69 (4) 
Conditxm, Dp^his, it focniiig 
a Vyapd, or univeral rule, 
72 (A) 

CosMcicatie, Sn^id, 142 (3) 
Coctsderaiion, PeramarM, 67 (4) 
Creatko, or caosetioa, 42 (2) 
—the roult «f Neaeiestt, 41 (2) 
—proceeds from Brahman, 

(2)r 44 (2) 

—«an«d by Maya or Aridya, 78 

Cn^le who oaild not walk, and 
cr«le wdko could not tee, 

Dauau force, one meaning of 
Brahman, ^ (I) 
D^ina-btodha, bondage, 19 

—tilt to pfKtta, 58 (3) 

DanuiODt says Brahmans liied 
at Alexand^ aaec. V, 60 (I) 
Dandatana, 133(3) 


Darsanaa, or systems, the la all 
ofthodoa, 73 (3), 75 (4) 

Deadt, state cf, 61 (2) 

Deary, exhietKe ol a, 60 (4) 
Deunen, Professor, dseory of ere- 
lubon of Word and Brahman, 
«0) 

Dera, supreme, never asKtred by 
Kapila,87(3) 

Devadhammikas, 26(4) 
—worshippers of die Deras, 

Devss, thirty-three in number, 
actofding to Big-veda and 
Avesia, di&ulty of Ailing up 
this number, 36 (1) • 

Devsyana, path of the gods, 

«( 2 ) 

Desotion » the Lord, one of 
many omedients, 104 (4) 
Dharma, duty, 85 (2), 77 (4) 
DharmaUmi, sevenih century, 

3 (4), 76 (4) 

Dharmamerita, dood of virtse. 
J41 (3) 

Dhannaraksbia, a uge, 76 (4) 
Dhannotara, ninth centun, de¬ 
fend Dharmakimi, 4 (4) 
Ohatii, maker, name given lo the 
one god, 46 (I) 

Dhisbena (Brihaspad), 94 (4) 
Dhriti, energy, 91 (3) 

Obyaim (Puna), four, 19(1) 
Dignaga, the legiciu, 2 (4) 

Dignaga's writings lost, 4 ^4) n. 

—Nyaya-tamuchchava, a Tibkan 
translation of, 4 (4) 

Diptmkara Srijnana, 76 (4) 
Oiitioetioo of good and evil. 
66 ( 2 ) 

INvakara, a sage, 600 *x., 29 (1) 
Divine thinker, every word m 
act of a. 37(2) 

Divyadasa Dana, living Vedanc- 
ist.42(2). 51 (2) 
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Oodu, {ula, 59 (4) 

Dtuoaiag, mk of, 61 (3) 
OmbcuB, wbu i* leca, 59 (3) 
OrutNua, example 23 (4) 
OruiMDck and dnm tocetlwr 
convey, even to dte deaf, the 
idea ol sound, IS (4) 

Dual fodf, two or three fods 
woiiiac tofeibcr, ceodocy to¬ 
wards unity aOMDC the mdt, 
40(1) ^ 

Dah^ pain, 60(3), 6(4), 59 

Duhkhaata, or ^firvana, 105 (1), 
90(4) 

Emer, an, only a new maoi- 
festatioo, dogma ebaneterktie 
d. the Samkhya, 45 (2) 
Ekagraca, concestratiea, 141 (3) 
Emaneipaiion, Apavarga, Q (4) 
Eachaioiogy, 61 ^) 

E/u is prmpi or fiereipen, 76 (3) 
Btcfiut punithi&MC, 62 (3) 
Evohibon, Parinama, 65(3) 

—^^wofki, the indtpesdent, 115 

Exercia^ Abhyua, m(3) 
Exponbon, Avomeabcred form 
d, 69(4) 

Faous ia the Suitm, S9 (3) 
Fa-hian viasta India, 399^414 aj>., 

27 (d) 

Fancy ehieOy doe to words, 121 

(3) 

FetiahiMB or TocemtKn, dkl they 
precede the Aiyaia dseogooy f 
35(1) ^ 

nfd> clement,, called •let-onoMn- 
*«,25(4) 

Fmt and last inference, Vsta, or 
straightforward, 20 (4) 

Fivefold divuioa of the vial 

•pint. «>(2) 


Four or five elements, the, 97 (1) 
—awea, the, 60 (2) 

—Prtmtnaa, according to 
Gooma. 12 (4) 

Freedom from peMsenr, Vairanya. 
122 (3) 

'**or beabtude depeodi oo phikh 
s^y. 29(4) 

Frog-w^ die, 101 (4) 

Camous UvAmrAYA, fourteeath 
cenoiry. 4 (4) 

GaaganauM Jba, of fioenbey, 102 

Gergi Vachakaari, || (1) 
Geudapada, dace d, i (3) 
Gaurt^omkar, Mount, 70 (2) 
Chora, fearful, 38 (3) 

Goomina, nomina, 14 (4) 

God in the beginning created 
oamea and forms of thine. 
36 (4) ^ 

Gods of the Vedk people, the 
ageno postulated behind the 
^at phenomena of nature, 35 

Goodaphoroe, king, authenticated 
aa Goodophaiet, 62 (I) 

Gorm 00 Sk. terms reained by 
the Greeks, 25(4) 
G^^adamgha, from Bnetria, 77 

Goseliputra, teacher aenbooed in 
Buddhist Annals, S7 (1) 
Cocama and Kana^ philoso¬ 
phies of, 78 (1) 

Gocamaluf, 26 (3^ 

Greek accounts of India, 25 (1), 
24(4) ^ 

Cuaaa, coosbtuents ef nature. 
108 (I) 

Dravyani, matter, 49 (3) 
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Gunji, tquiUbritua of the (farce, 

—o< Pf»kri(fa 125 (3) a. 

mbtancul, 


Huum or Fou-r, Mefastaud^ 
*»», <7 (2) 

H i riah td f i, bb 

ucfacfaaTMutrtBi. 75 (4) 

—dW, 528 A.B, 76 (4) 

HihlMic, >28 (3), 129 (3) 
Hmh», Kin*, 600 a-o, 26 (1) 

—iMWMy ct, bj- Bonn, 29 (1) 
—court ol, 4 (4) 

”l»Or 

He^, forfeited ia duputatioot, 
12 (I) ^ 

Ho^ Mat of coftfciounees, 139 

Heaotbeicn s pfaroK in wfaicfa 
God it addrctMd w if tfae Ca^ 
rod in cxineoee, with form- 
fulocttofall cnfaen, 40(1) 
HetbifCi Seihsuriaitung dtt 
Rtdem, 46(2) 

60(2) 

HewAhatai, ^ebout arjuroenij, 
four Icmdt, 27 (4) 
Hioceo-tfaaan*, Buddfaitt pilgrim, 
ms India, 629645 AA, 27(1) 
not tniubK the VaiiohiW 
Sutra* by JUiadt 27 (3) 

Htranngarbha, 42(3), 98(3) 
Holeikinenan ifaeory ef Flotraua 

and Henry More, 59(2) \ 

Hofflewwait, 106 (3) j 

Human touli rebora ia anim.l 
tod wtetri>le bodies (ia Upa. 1 
»«>»*), 102 (I) 

Hume’# view of eaiuality, 46 (2)‘ - 


Hyn^ <tan nurkin* tiw»* fil 
rata, 36 (I) 

HyloWoi, forett^dweUcrs, 26 (1) 
» (he Uaknowa Go^ 45 

Hyauu, adiptiooat of, 87 (2) 
Hy[H^ state*, bow prodii^ 

HypoociaD, 433 (4) 


launoMoj* Am Sjcaki, 18 (4) 
Idealittn, it Samkhya f 78 (3) 
Ideadiy, Sabfaavyam, 63 (2) 
Idobtiy, a oeeesaity of our nature 
51(2) 

Igtwraaee, or Miifayainana, 29 
• (4) 

loimortality of the toiil, 103 (1) 

• MOon of pMlotophen, 

I 6 (1) 

—cerly pfailotopben in, 8 (1) 
Indian coinafe, 59 (1) 

-taven in our tfaou*ht*, 80 (2), 

-pWolophy, faookt on, 7(4), 
8 (4) 

Indian logic, 28 (4) 
lodiridual aoul it firabtiiaa, not 
twr vrr/e, 41 (2) 

Indra, ^ rainer, 34 (1) 

«*j«g*tioo of tentei, 

Ini^ five aenae^ 50(2), 53 

-cenie, 59 (2) 
lodu, die nin, 34 (4) 

Ittferenee, Aaumana, 17 (4) 

< 18 (4), 20 (4) 

—StnriB, 35 (4) 

Initanee, Udaharana, 69 (4) 
laward-tumed thought, Pranafa. 
cbetana, tOS (3) 

liwa exiio pfaewxnenally only, 
56 (2) 

-tbe Lord, 74 (2) 
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Iiwa Kriihtu, 9(3) 

pcfM«ul Lord, denkl 
aot in the origitud Sandcfaya. 
16(3) 

•■Hibove aU Panuhas, 105 (3) 
Ptinutu, il04 (3) 

o< many aoub, 109(3), 
13 (3) ' \ » 

^-^trccption ol che^ 111 (3), 112 

malicr, a Satdura, 113(3) 
Itvaraa, noc many, 105 (3) 


TAMim, author of one ol the 
Mim a man, $4 (1), 10 (4) 

—w fc rtod 04 by Badanyana, M 
(0,84(2) 

wort atheisbe, SB (4) 

-and Vyaaa, 91 (4) 

Sutrai, eooceaa of, 86 (2) 

Jaina Itteranire, 75 (4), 76 (4) 
lainas, in white rote, 30 (1) 
Jal^^, loiihiaifal wriAgting, 7? 

Jan^, king of Miifaila, (be Vide- 
ha, 10.13 (1), 3(1) 

)ati, kith and caste, 8 (1) 

~ binli or gcniu, a Mn/ia'o im 
eteaou itmu, 27 (4) 

—futility, 27 (4) 

JatUakaa. 3 (3) 

Jaci. of Afvtparaata, 77(4) 
linabhadra, oghth century, 75 (4) 
Jtvanruikti, 66 (2), 143 (3) 
Toanayofi. 95 (3), 131 (3) 
Jnaeipwtra. leacte mentioned in 
Buddhist aoaals, the Nhgrao* 
iha, founder of jainiun, 87 (1) 
fyodabeema tacnhce, 94 (2) 

Kairalya. aloAenets, 13(3), 139 
(3), 142(3) 

Kaivaiy»f«da. 9 (4), II (4) 
—me a ns iaotadon of the soul, 
118(3) 

VoL IV-8 


Kairalya, 131 (3), 142(3) 
Kaiyata, 42 (4) 

Kakuda Katyayana, teacher men- 
tiooed in BnrUhist annals, 
87 (1) 

Kalanoc (Kalyana) gymnoaophiti, 
24(4) 

Kalidasa, alludes to the legkiaa 
Difnap, 3 (4) 

Kanada. 4 (4), 10 (4), 77 (4) 
Kr^hka, King, ^13 aa, 76 

—his Great CoudcH, under VaftK 
mitra and Purnaka, 3 (4) 
Kapila and PatanjaH, 92 (3) 
-^-and Buddha, miaience side by 
side of their systems, lOI (3) 
—appeals to the Veda, lil (3) 

—4us aibdim, 87 (3) 

—did Boddha borrow frcm ? 
3(3) 

—did DOC borrow from Buddha, 
lOl (1) 

—Sutras, igc of, 6 (3), 3 (4) 
“^crired die Ssmkhya, 29 (3) a. 
—viscu or vssni, Urthabm of 
Buddha, 23 (3) 

Kapya Patanchala, 92 (3) 

K&rana and Karana, difference 
betnreen, 37(3). 80(4) 
Kannavastha, causal state of 
Brahman, 107 (1), 74 (2^ 
Rarikas, 60 (3), 91 (3) 

Karinan, 106(1) 

-Of deed, 57(2). 77(4) 

—theory of, 114(3), 10(4) 
Rarmatmsnt, 35 (3), 53 (3) 
Karmayofi, 96(3) 

Karmtyonia, fire. Si (3) 
Kannen^^, fire, 37 (3) 
Kardinajini, riderrd to Bade- 
rayana, 88 (I) 

Karya-karandibeda, the ooa- 
d^erenoe, or substantial iden- 
tity, of cauK and effect, 42 (2) 
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KuTCfvara, 9i (4) 

Kjukk/ioaa, referred to br Bede- 
reyeae, 84(1) 

Rwewm of Japea, died, 9 (5) 
Ruutncbcbheadebprtkrife, 
modem Saoikric treadle in 
Sutru, 64 B. (1) 

Ketbika, audior of the, 94 (Q 
Kauthuma, author of the, 94 (2) 
KereJanvayi, 73 (4) 
KeralB-vyed^i, 73 (4) 

Khyad, tcrinunidoB, 34 (3) 
KUmethi, a K. Americtc race, 
their view of creedoo, 62(1) 
Kaowledge alone leadi to 

Mokiha, 63(2) 

—tree, or Satnyagdamna, 65 (2) 
tfiiei from oaojunedon of At¬ 
man eddi Manaa, 57 (4) 

—ooc eternal, 58 (4) 

—of ideas, Bot thin^, 64 (4) 

—charaeteriKie feature of Self, 
«5(4) 

Kramamukd, dow advance 
wards freeidom, 51 (2) 

Krishna, the hero of die Bbap- 
vadfita, of Kihatriya ori^n, 

30(1) 

timilariTT of name with 
Oihstoi, 60 ,( 1 ) 

—Ovaipayana, name for Badara- 
yana, 5(2) 

Krittikaa, the time for mowiojt, 
AO itar-wonhip in India, 36 (1) 
Kriyaphalas, the four, 91 (2) 
Kriyayoga, 131 (J), 33(3) 

—worlunf Yoga, 129 (3) 
Krypto-buddbiata, 91 (3) 
Kihaeriyas, as philosephert, 9 (1) 
Kuraarib Bhana, 96 (2) 
Koraruvinda Auddalaki, 94(2) 

Laksnaka, secondary apptkatioa 
of a word, 63(2) 

Lniuruajte, thougbci on, 34(4), 
33 (4) 40 (4? 


Laukayai^, 92 (I) 

Inukayadkat, materialati, 84 (1) 
Letters, idea of, eliborated by the 
Htn^ before they knew the 
Senitic alphabet 41 (4) 

—^ve no raisM ^etrt, 45 (4) 
Lisngamatra, in. Buddhi, 12> (3) 


Logic, 


14(4) 

the result of 


Avidya, 69 


Sophia, 37(4) 

Lokayata, by Buddhisis for 
philoao^y' in general, 97 (1) 
—or world-wide system, 97 (fy 
—aibeiatic, 62(3) 

Lokintikaa, adtdsta, 30 (1) 

—or Inukayadkas, bmtica,96(l) 
Loluyita system, 76(4) 


Madkava’s lecouDt of Nyaya, 
15 (4) 

Madbusudana, 78 (1), 87 (4) 
Madhyanika Vritti by Chandra 
Kritti, 5 (4) 

Madras, die. 94 (2) 

Magandikas, 26(3) 

Mahdiharau, as a law-book, 29 

(0 

Mababhutas, 38 (3) 

Mabat is not Phenician Mot, 45 

(3) 

Maitrayana Upaniihad, 112 (1) 
Manas, central organ of peroep* 
tioo, 50(2). 77(3) 

60 (2), 37(3), 6 (4), 

-br^^77(3) 

—point of aaeation, 77 (3) 

—a mere instriunent 77 (3) 

—is cognitive, 114 (3) 
—different irm BuddH 120 (3) 
—or mind, as Anu or atom, XL 

(4) , 58 (4) 

—as nitya, ctcmal, 22 (4) 
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cKrul and auaxraiUt 

22(4) 

^naBr ounifetttoooa of, 
-Huad> aod Uk of tbe Orimt, 
*2(4) 

VUnifatatiM or intultioo, 30(2) 
Maau, 92 (3) 

Miruta, efem, bctp to make up 
the ^rtT>three Devat, 38(1) 
Maurya, name of, doubtful. 7 (2) 
M. M.'t Indka Log^ 7 (4) 
Mays, or Mayaderi, name ^ Botl- 
dha'f motim, 91 (4) 

—not tnoitioMd in ^ old Up»- 
nishadi, 91 (I) 

~ilhiiioo,44(2), «(2), 71(2), 
« (3), 66 (3) 

—iometiflw* called Samvriti, 6 
(4) 

•~^oe«inc, a ditguiied Buddh. 
inn. 94(4) 

Meeniag of a word, the, it due 
whidt h chiefly ainu at, 90 (4) 
Meditation with or widioui an 
objective, '125(3) 

—Bhavana, 426 (3) 

Megawhenet. doeriptioA by, 90 
305 ■.&, 26 (1) 

Memory, 57 (4) 

Menaodroe, Greek king, conrer. 
tea widi Buddhist philotophen, 
«( 1 ) 

Meru, 59(3) 

Mraphori, 80 (2) 

Metemptychosit, Samtari, 102 (1) 
Milinda (Menander) and Nagi- 
Koa, dialoguci, importance of, 
62(0 

Munanua, oooted in Upeauhadi, 

SO) 

—tue of, in Upanhhadt, 82 (1) 
-method, 95(2) 

Munamaai, two, 93(3), 10(4) 
Mimaiiua^, Dwiana, referred to 
by Bhatetiheri, 87 (I) 


Mknamtikat require Sabda to be 
eternal, 38 (4) 

^^naintaioed the superhumas 
origin of the Vedai, 93 (2) 
Mind, rclatioo to laneuage, 66 

(I) 

—diipute with ipeeeh, 67 (1) 
-for Manas, 120(3), 22(4) 
^nodihed by obieen perceived, 
129(3) 

Miracici, 136(3) 

Mbdeoe, name for Vatu Dera oo 
Indo>^rthian coins, 62 (1) 
Mnemonic Utersture in lodia, 3 
(1). 90(0,90(2) 

—of India, reduced to writing, 

<(0 

Mdesha, highest um of KmU, 
59(3) 

Mokfliadeva, or Master of the 
Tripitaka, Sanskrit name of 
HioueiMhsaiig, 29 (d) 
Mekshadharma, 92 (4) 
Mooodteitm, Moninn, tendenciet 
working together produce idea 
of supreme pcraociality, 40 (1) 
Morality depends on prescri^ve 
sacra or on Samaya, 28 (4) 
More, Henry, Holenmerian theory 
of. 59(2) 

Mudha, nupid, 137 (3) 

Mudras, 133 (3) 

Mukhya-Prana, 50 (2), 60(2) 

—vial spirit, as imt Up^L 
50(2) 

—the vital itnrk. 86 (3) 
Mulikarthas, 56 (3) 

Mundassvakas, (3) 

Murdhaaya Nadi, capital vein, 
63(2) 

MACKIINANOn MO NaaiNtlNAI*- 
naa, 20(3) 

Kagarjona, audsor of the Madhya- 
mika^lraa, 5(4), 34(4) 
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Nifujuiu iint oeatuiT 5(4) 
Nauhduka. 22(1} 

Katjrayilu deriva what is not }ct 
fool wbac is, 88 (3) 

Nu 7 «riku bdicTC in God as > 
Crotor. 30 (1) 

•-Md die e» be aoa^ar- 
bi1,JI6(3) 

Nam^s, QBne>siver, Buoe 
(tvca 40 tbe oae God, 4d (I) 
Nuudbeya, iKhflicol naau 
eKb sacriiMe, 86 (2) 

Nanunipa, 44 (2) 

—eorr cs pood to dte Greek Loaot, 
44(2) 

Nararm is Brahman, 29(2) 
Nasdiya hjma, 48(1) 

Naadka. heretics, 96 (I), 64 (3) 
—or Charraka Qrttem, 6(1) 
KaOkSoiras,‘Bdalia authw rd, 

»4(1) 

NebesKiaander, truer key to 
g ro wth ct phQoaophical ideas 
than the NiAtinandef, 72 (1) 
Kesdenee, coanical, 41 (2) 

Newtoo't syttOB, and Darwia'i 
theory o( evduiioa, 110 (3) 
Niebuhr's deriradoo of 
pMoaopby from Greece, 25 (4) 
Nigaodut. 26(3), 27(3} 
Nifrahaathaaa, ua/iaiets for db- 
cnsaiao, 28(4) 

N«Mutnaoa, 35(3), 36 (3), 53 

Nimdsaya, om fitu sdOv, 106(3) 
Niraanan (/fiMu), 47 (3) 
Ntmaya, tacenaiarDeot, 27 (4) 
hTtrodha, restraia^ 120 (3) 

Ninoaa, « (3), 143 (3), 12 (4) 
—elao Nirra^ 11 (4) 

—oot a tec hn ical term in Paniors 
time, 12(4) 

—falowiBg out of pesuo&i, 
—or' DuhkhsftCi, 105(1) 


Nirrikalpa, one kiod of Pratya- 
ktha, 31 (2) 

Njrvitsrka, 130(3) 

Northern Karos, 59 (3) 

Notion, Anubhava, 21 (4) 

Nyaaa, writiiif (V^ ?), 6 (2> 
Nyay^utras, 81 (1) 

—not found in Uptnsshads, 82 
( 1 ) 

•^nodern, confined to Pramana. 
»(4) 

—later books of the, 30 (4) 
Nyayomala-viatara, 86 (2) 

Nyaya and Vaiseshika re p r esen t 
Self endowed «rith qualiba, 

73 (3) 

first step towards troth. 

74 (3), 9373) 

-fyaams, 116 (3), 2 (4), 10 (4) 
—relatioa be t w ttn , 2 (4) 

-^odu on, 7 (4) 
Nyayaphilowphy, hitaory ef, 

3(4)7W 

—obo appUcable to dse Porra- 
Mknamsa, 8 (4) 

^ndied fint oentury aa. 
35 (4) a 

Nyaya oo Sphota, 91 (4) 

—tecognbed the Veda, 55 (4) 
—calls Yoga ao tta aid, 65 (4) 

OM, 106 (3) 

—coaoraetion cf Aram, 107 (3) 
Organic body, the 49 (2) 


PADANI, appliances, 38 (3) 
P^art^ not eaetgories, 74 (1) 

—the meaning of the word, 
J4 (4) ^ 

Padarthas of Kanada, the fire. 
74 (1) 

—(omnr /riWr), 1 (4) 
Padma-Purana, 93 (4) 

Padma SMnbhava, 76 (4) 
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PadouHM, m (4) 

Piin, nature et, ol (3) 

—owaning ot, S2 (J) 

Pakaba, or mecrfeer ii a Vyapti, 
<7 (4) 

•»cr teminiu minor, fiS (4) 
Paif^ilasTami^ 4 (4) 
Palm-learta pierced, 99 (4) 
Paniai, loct Sutras known to, 
9* (1) 

Panini's principfe at to letcen 
forming a word, 42 (4) 
Paocbada^ 1 (3) 

->audior of qnoces the 

MadhyarrUkaa, S (4) 
Paacharatra, accoont it tjittm in 
Prasthana Bheda, 79 (1) 
Paacharatrta, 30 (1) 
Paocbatikba, pbilqiopbar referred 
to in Samkbya-Sutrts, 88 (1) 
Paataenut in India, one of tn: 

tcaeber of Clement, Si (1) 
Para, ki|ber koowled^, 90 (2) 
Panfclea, BoddbUi lom of 
ing by, 91 (3) 

Para gad, Ibe tugbcK goal, 24 (1) 
Param^ltrara, bigbest Lo^, 

119 (3) 

Paramariba, a law teacber, ajo., 
557J89, 10 (3) 

Paramarthika, real, 6 (4) 
ParamasnaB it Irrara, but trrara 
it Doe Paranutmaa, SI (4) 
Parampara, uaditioa, as ha^ed 
down o^y, 72 (1) 

—auMnDoic Ikeracure, 4 13) 
—or dte Brahmant, 91 (3) 
Paratara, 92 (4) 

Paraiarya (Vyaaa), author of 
Bbiktbudacras, 99 (1), 5 (2) 
Paravada, cootroveraet, 11 (3) 
Paramiragya, higher ienpastr^ 
MM. 0(4) 

Paribhajakit, 26(3) 

ParOuhiv oU King, 12 (1) 


Parinama, evolution, 72 (2), S9 

(3) 

Ptriajina-vada, theory of evolu- 
tioo, 79 (1) 

Parivrajaka, or Bhikibo, 24 (1) 
—an itioeraQt friar, 24 (1) 

—(mendicanB), 30 (I) 

PaMpata, acoount of (vttan in 
Prasthana Bheda, 79 (I) 
Pwalipuira, Buddhist Council at, 
27S a^ 29 (1) 

Patan^, author of YognSutrw, 
and I^tanjali, author of the 
Mahabhathya, 5 (2) 

—the gremmarian, age of, 7 (2) 
—by no means settled, 7 (2) 

—toimad century no., S (3) 

—the philotopto may be the 
ttcne as dte grammarian, 98 (3) 
■■ called Phanin, or Setha, 98 (3) 
—of, o^ ooattxoctiive, 
99 (3) 

—Cl lied a porcioa of Saokarnuna 
or Aaanta, 99 (3) 

—^ Aeitcie Samkhynpbilocopby, 
103 (3) 

Patichdu Samuppada, IS (4) 
Peroeptioa, Pruyaktha, 18 (4) 
—contact oi senae with ita ol^^ 

30 W 

—contact of the teasea and mind, 
30 (4) 

contact of mind artd the Seif, 
30(4) 

—Sntd, 3S (4) 

Percepts, always pei tti ved ai 
percepdoos of scenething, 
47 (2) 

Peadmiim, 103(1) 

Phata, rewards, 99 (4), 62 (4) 
Phanibhartri, $9 (3) 

Phanin, name for Patujali, 
97(3), 99(3) 

PbenocDeiial and fkcttioaa, differ* 
ence between, 71 (2) 
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Ph il wnn lacil idcti, cootnotk 
101 ( 1 ) ^ 
parallel derdopoxat 
<*i 20 (3) 

—^ca» u dx lime a< Buddha. 
26 (3) 

nuicMpJua tad Sutru, idMre 

•r < 5 0) 

Philanplif, ddlercat way* of 

,»nidW68(2) 

Pin ruo dmw|h tbeett a6 a MS. 
*«»is nmuliaoeoiu, but Ja 
aueecxive, 31 (4) 

pa* td the btben, 

( 2 ) 

Plendes, *e fccura d rahner 
w«*er. 36 (|) 

Holeaoeraa *eorT il, 

l^wturet, Yof«v»*. 131 (3) 

-MKl sortwea, |39 (3) 
Prabhalurt, cooxncBtacor oa *e 
Mwumu, 96 (2) 

MnumittJti, 66 (4) 

P^aetial life (Vjravahm), 79 (3) 
(V,«rah*rxth4tt), 

P»’>dliaaa, Pnkriti. 54 

^ 100 (3). me?)" 

Pradyunuia, 74 (4) 

tupteme god, 41 {!) 
more penooal character, 

Vbra, It, 46 (3) 
-^dioom itoex, 92 (3) 

mdividual kkiI, 

2 (3), 47 (3), 130 (3) ^ 

arfumeo telling 
oo bo* udta, 26 (4) 
irachi, preview, 13 (2) 
Pnfhfhaftita.g« i.AU.^ ^ 306 
P^Jrw^oatute, peteatial matter, 

«,*or d erraboo, 


Prakriti wttmdy traiufeted by 
nature, 45 (2) ' 

~-n»ain, known ‘ u Maya 
(magic), 49^(2) 

V Vmoe, S7 (3) 

■it not at work «*ea nor eer- 
by a Puruiba, 66 (3) 
Prakno, ddfereat from nabirc. 

planir, 76 (3) ^ 

—Prakaia, or light, 76 (3) 

—fitK wakened to life dia- 
turbauce of its *rtt coajti- 
tucoo, 76 (3) 

—in all her diiguiMs, Puruaha 
ind the dancer, 80 (3) 
Prakrihpuruaha-vivdu, TO (3) 
PrafcritiUya, 33 (3) 

in ftakrid, 126 (2j, 

Prakridi, ei^t, 75 (3) 

Prakriti’i oDKl&kaetr, 64 (3) 

**ralayai, abaorptfeoi of the wbole 
world, 106 (1) 

Pramana, only oae admitted by 
the Lokayataa, 7 (1) 
-wotjneiK of meaauriBg, 

Pfnmana, 12 (4), 17 (4) 

Prami n a- tam uc h chaya, *e Hbo 
^ tan yernoe, 34 (4) 

Pramana*, 30 (2) 

—three etaendid, 31 (2) 

—audteriadye toorce* of know. 

Wr. « (2) 

Jaiminr. 88 (2) 

-*««. 59/3), 60(3) 

-eight, 33 (4) 

W»iIo*<phicil 

Sehoob, 66 (4) 

P«meya, 12 (4), }4 (4), a (4) 
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Pruacraf, object* d kftowledte, 

30 (4), 53 (4), 59 (4) 
Praaa=breacb, 46 (1) 

Pruus, vtul iptritt, 9 (2) 
Pruavs. 107 (3) 

^he inner guide, 119 (3) 
Pr*A*rw I2S (3), 131 (3) 
Prueflajii, 36 (1) 
PraKhan*bbeda, treidie on phi- 
kMophicsl literature, 73 (I) 
PrstipeifaiJuntuni, 97 (2) 
Pratuakbytt, 4 (3) 

Pradaankan ie duaduuofi, 49 (3) 
Pratiiya. depcodeat or condi¬ 
tioned, 6 (4) n. 

Praiiijfatya, 6 (4) 

PradyopCTa, 74 (4) 

Pratfahara, complete abttraction, 
133 (3) 

Pratjrakslu, tenae eerctptioo, 

31 (2), « (3), 12 (4) 

—(WO kiiKla d, 31 {2) 
^erteptuo and Anunuoa, in- 

fiertA^ ignored by Badara- 
yaw. 33 (2) 

—applied by Bodarayaaa to 9rati 
(revelatioo), 34 (2) 

—pertepboo, 17 (4), 30 (4) 
Pravrioi. activity, 59 (4) 
Prayoga-Tidbia, 96 (2) 

Prayofina, parpoee, 23 (4) 
Preminptian (Artb^tatti), 68 (2) 
Pretyabhava, transnigradoo, 23 
(4). 59(4), 60(4) 

Primeval waters, eaiidng apart 
from Prajipab, 71 (I) 
Funanikti, uteleu repeddon, 
12 (3) 

Purana Kaiyapa, teacher netw 
in Buddhilt ann«k, 

97 ( 1 ) 

Ptirataaa, 92 (3) 

Purebaa, 1613, nxatioe* castes d 
Bantaas, 9 (1) 


Puruahas man, name given to 
dte one god, 46 (1) 

—(soul) docs not migrate, but 
dte Sokshma^arira, sidstle 
body, 103 (1) 

Purusba, 39 (3), 62 (3) 

—naoM d npreove deity, 38 (3), 
125 (3) 

—one or many P 42 (3) 

— ne v er the raaterial eauae of 
the univerae, 71 (3) 

^taee of, whm fr^ 81 (3) 
—rendered by Self, not by man, 
96 (3) 

—(be 25dk Taova, 136 (3) 
Puruahai of the Samkhya, many, 
71 (3). 9(4) 

Puruahottanu, 113 (3) 

Purva, the prku, 19 (4) 
Purvacharyas, 16 (3) 
PurvaJ^imamta, me fim itep, 
28 (2). 83 (2), 88 (2), 98 (^ 
•>and Utara-Minunm, 98 (2) 
—charged with athessa, i]05 (3) 
Pnrvapakdu, 90 (3), 72 (4) 
105 (3) 

Purvavat preceded by a pruu, 
18 (4) 

Pythagoras, identified with Bud- 
dha-guni, 59 (I) 

—clumed a tubde covering for 
the aoul, 85 (3) 

QUALITIES, Cuna, 78 (4) 
Quality, intangible in aound, 
39 (4) 

EAJAGRIHA, Buddhut Council 
at, 477 ax., 25 (1) 

Rasa-yoga, true Yoga, 129 (3) 
Ra^uvaoua of Kalidasa, 93 (2) 
Rahu, bead cf, 121 (3) 

Raikva and Jaaasrud, 14 (1) 
Raiendrahla Mitra, IQ9 (3), 
no (3), 425 (3), 143 (3) 
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Xjfluauia, Ihred weifdi ceanry 

view ti uaivene, £fi (3) 
JlanuDuja'f l y et an called Vuitbia- 
Adnita. 73 (2) 

Bi**i «nH (be {dtenosteoal. differ¬ 
ence beewcca ihe, 48 (2) 
Ream, Hecu, 69 (4) 

Receptacle, Acraya, or nibycct, 
62 (4) 

ReUfioe and philotophy have 
worked ogeoer haramiooily 
in India alone, 47 (4) 
Rclipou* perwcutien, Boddhin 
ai^ Brahmuu, 2P (1) 
RditiMi and Popvlar Poetry of 
Vedic Afe, not one huadcedth 
part of it remaiai, 41 (1) 
Remembnsee, Stnanna, 21 (4) 
—can make our anoudu water, 
54 (4) 

Riddhia, or Aimryaa, ISJ (3) 

Rig-vcda, a fraftnenc only, doe* 
not ry ea cBt wdtok of Vedic 
mythoiofy and rdifion, 42 (1) 
Ritaod>hara, truth-iwing, IJO 

Ritter, hb oMUempt of the 
Nyaya, 74 (1), 28 (4) 

Root, the, opreaKi Bbara, a 
or Krtya, aetioo, 43 (4) 


SABDA. the word, 59 (3), 
32 (4), 37 (4), 42 (4). 85 14' 
—or word, a Pramana, 32 (2 
W (4), 20 (4) 
Sabdanutattfiam, 102 (3) 

Sabhapad Svazny, 136 - (3), 
137 (3) 

SaeriSce wat Rarnun, work, 

84 (2) 

Sadtu^pada, 148 (3) 

Sadneu ckara to ^ iinite life, 

*2 (3) 


Saiva and Pasupata syiteaM, 
93 (4) 

Sakalya, 13 (I) 

Sakayanya, a Sake, 14 (I) 
Saeb<hid-anaBda, being, pceoei** 
ing, bkaaed, BrahoiM called, 
55(2) 

Sakihaikara, or tnanifeitatun, 
29 (2) 

Sakd, power, 44 (2), 78 (4) 
Samadhi, chatadea to» 108 (3) 
'^ncditalioo or abaorpoon, 
118 (3). 125 (3). 134 0) 

—or SamapaBi, 130 (3) 
Samndlii, Aprajnata, 130 (3), 
64 (4) 

Saniaaya, genoi, 78 (4), 84 (4) 
Samtnyato Drbho, coiutafidy 
•een together, 19 (4) 

Samaihii, 68(3) 

Samavaya, intimate cooaeetioA, 
15 (4), 84 (4) 

Sambtuva, probability, 34 (4) 

—eqoivalnce, 66 (4) 

^mgao, rooneetioa, 90 (2), 

PI (2) 

Samiaya-Vairatti^ttra, teacher 
meadoaed in Buddhbt annalc, 
97 ( 1 ) 

Saffigid, a council (eymphony), 

Satnl^, literary worki referred 
® by, 2 (2) 

—bit contempt of riiualum, 52 
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lived dghih century aa, 72 (2) 
—and Ramanuja, porntt of dife- 
eoce, 76 (2) 

—no better than Buddhiim, 

111 (3) 

—op p ored to Sphota, 48 (4) 
Samkanhana, 74 (2) 
Samkarahana-kaadi, cooiiiti of 
four chapteiy, 76 (I) 
Samkharat, the. 16 (4) 
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SamUtri, diniDntibed from 
ocher VedtQo-piuloeopbk^ 78 
( 1 ) 

S*<’'^ 7 *' 70 ca, same oecun in 
UMnaba^ 82 (1) 
Samkbf^'DarttBa, rcfemd to bjr 
Bhircrihui, 87 (i) 

StmkbTi, nentiaQd ia Bwtdhiic 
texts, 91 (1) 

«nd Yoca syiteou are SmritL 

34 ( 2 ) 

—dogma (rf effest. 45 (2), 45 (2) 
—cite duaUitic, 47 (2) 
-lAitoe^, I (3) 

—ideas, iofliicace of, 2 (3) 
^tbeiibc, yet ortbodosc, 17 (3), 
64 ( 3 ) 

—tide of nro tystexDt, SamUm, 
aad Yoga, 47 (3) e. 

Samkhya, true meaoiiig of, 50 

—Asirdca, 57 (3) 

—immortility of ibc, 89 (3) 
-fwrabks, 90 (3) 
Samkhya-Yofa, 91 (3) 

Samk^ u Satkaryavada dse op* 
fotiee of the Buddhist vinr of 
dte world, 6 (4) 

—aad Yoga treated by Madhosu- 
daoa as dilfereat from the nro 
Mimamsas, 87 (4) 
—knowledge, superior to odver 
tystans. 91 (4) 
Samkh^arikis, die, 7 (4) 

—eaust in a Chinese iranshooo, 
3 ( 3 ) 

Sanikhya4kitru, date of, 1330 

*•»., « (1) 

•>^reeefidi contury aji., 5 (4) 
Senkhya-yogiaa, the 119 (3) 
Ssankhns, foUowen of Ksoila, 

31 (l> 

—^en*e what is not, from what 
is, 21-22 (4) 

Samkochita, 74 (2) 


Samradhanani, aceoamlishmeat, 

50 12) 

Samsara, can be stopped, 53 (3) 
Samstyi, 93 (2) 

-'<ir dmbt, 23 (4) 

Samakara, imtincti, 104 (3), 126 

Samskaras and Vasanas, 141 (3) 
—dispMUOQt, 141(3), 79(4) 
SacDvrinka, 6 (4) 

Samyama constituted of Dharaxu, 
Ohyana and Samadhi, 134 (3) 
—lea^ to Siddbis, perfection, 
134 (3) 

Sananda, joyous, 125 (3) 
Sanandana Acharya, ^ilosoph er 
r ef er red to ia Safflkbva-ScMrat, 
88 ( 1 ) 

Sankara it evoKjoon, 49 (}\ 
Ssaskrit proper names, 98 (3) 
Santa, plcatUraUh, 38 (3) 

Sana Raksbita, 76 (4) 

Sanumana, 35 (J), 36 (3) 

—with inference, 53 (3) 

Sarira, body, 59 (2), » (4) 
Sannanat, ^(1) 

Saamiti, widi false conceit, 125 

(3) 

Shaatra, the, 75 (3) 

Sit^aryarada, ev^ effect pre¬ 
exists. 46 (2), 5 (4) 

—something real, 87 (3) 

Saitva, 140 (3), HI (3) 
Sanmanasya, mrenity, 141 (3) 
Savage tribes, dieir pbiloso^, 5 
0 ) 

Savija, with a seed, 427 (3) 
Savikalpa, one kind of Pratyaksha, 
31 (2) 

Saviebara, deUberitive, 27 (3), 
130(3) 

—and Mrvkhan, 130(3) 
Savitarka, argumentative, 125 
(3), l»(3) . 

Savitti (Aiura), die eaUvener, 
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ooe o< 4be agenn <rf reqimng 
event* d nawre, ^okeo « m 
Veda, 37 (1) 

Scbepe^uer oa (be Pcrun 
ei^bM of the Upvutbadt, 

af Laaguage, and Saeoee 
ef ThoBgbt, 40{4) 

Second eeata/y aje., 98 «3) 

—iErference, Avita, dm (tnighc* 
forward. »(4) 

Srnew/ pdkat orUt terramn, 
Sarralukikapramatva, 61 (4> 
Seed muM pcrtth before the 
flower on appear, 6D(4) 

Self, d>e, 63 (3) 

—cl God aod man, the tame. 

W(2) 

■><baracierinia of ^ 31 (4) 
—doe* sot begja with birth on 
eatth„ 54 (4) • 

SeftMbon without pcrcepoon, 
31 (4) 

Setues, IndtiTU, 53 (4) 

Saha, name for Pauia^i, 99 (3) 
—poaterkir, J7 {4) 
Shathtwlafltrat, 14 (3) 

—the SixtiT'daMrine, 57 (3) 
Siddhania, «9(3) 

—tenet*, 23 (4) 

Siddhit, perfoeboAt, 134(3), IS 
(J), 141 (3) 

miranihmi power*, 135-138 (3) 
Sign, Liaga, ot Vjrapjr*. 18 (4) 
—^bearer of a, Lingin, 18 (4) 
Sila^tpa Ktrtharardhana, com- 
nwnlp called Sri-Har^ of 
Kasyajcvbia, a.d. 611165(^ 28 
<•> 

Silalrn, audkor of Naia-Sutrat, 9S 

SimlaritT, Samyam, 63(2) 

Sita, daunts cl Itnaka, 11 (1) 
Siva, found on carlien Mauryaa 
ceiai, 59 (I) 


Six lyneoia of philiiephy, 86 (4) 
&xteen Topic*, or Padardiat, 

^ V. 1. 

Sixty-two tyrtem* of philoeopby, 
17(1), 20(1) 

Skambha, nipport, nafloe gne* 
to the one god, 46 (I) 

—the unirerMl tupport, one 
(Deaaing of Brahman, 68 (1) 
Skartda found on earliett Miur- 
yaa coin*, 59 (1) 

Sleep, state of dreanlesa, 60 (2) 
—come* whea Manat entert 
Pvatad, 22 (4) 

Smriii includet phtloaophy, 3 (1) 
—fcduced to writing, 9(1) 
Smntia of dK Samkhya-yoga, 
obyectfont to coDvergence of 
tbe Vedanta paisages on Brab> 
man, 76(1) 

—^duleoophiet of Goeama and 
Kaoada txeat^ at, 78(1) 
Soub, tmiltiplkity of, 94 (4) 
Sound, a quality, haring Akata 
or ether for its nbttance, 38 

—CKnul diaracter of, 39(4) 
^>Me, 81 (4) 

Spbota, ‘the eternal words 
Bralunan,' 63 (1) D., 67 (I), 
40(4) 

—Vedanta on, 48 (4) 

—Yoga aod Samkhya on, 49 (4) 
—Nyaya on, 51 (4) 

—Vt^bika on, 52 (4) 

—toond, diadnec frotn the knert, 
41 (4) 

Spboayana, 40(4) 

S^addha, faidi, 52(3) 

Snitam and Smritatn, 2(1) 

—or revelatioc, the only evidence 
invoked by Badarayana, 33 (2) 
—nod Apea-vachana, ddlercnce 
between, 20(3) 

^4nep«raaon, 131 (3) 
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Sate religioiR ia ladii, 25(1) 
StatiKict, ID be oted with 
catiMB, 49(1) 

Seem ifid rco^ measuig 45 
Sdtid. 122(3) 

5thul^ and Sulul^uMorira, 59 

(2). K(3) 

.Sidihiahim, 123(3) 

Street and cbf^ m red or 
phenomenal, 40 (2) 

—tdencinr of, 56(2) 
Subfcictivation, 69 (3) 

Suhuancet, Z>nvya, 78 (4) 

Subtle bo^, oecordiaf to the 
Vedui^ 85 (3) 

Sukho, faliM, 52 (9) 

Su kthm a- w rira, mimeet aftu 
death, 60(2) 

-eubtle body, 85 (3) 

—the Lingaoarira ^ the Sun- 
khy^philoaopby, 86(3) 
Swmniiini bonttm, the Nihtreyan 
of CotBRia, 8 (4) 

—<f the nx tymau, 8-12(4) 
Saa|a^ not tlcofedter nodiiof, 

Sonyavada, nihilum, 22(1), 5 

~^loctrine of 47(2) 

-^ponew doetrinei 79(^ 

—nihiliaB, 24 (4) 

Supply*. 16(1) 

Supreme Beinc actint fre^n com. 

paanee, 114(3) 

Sutwa, 54 (3) 

Sooa «yle, 3(1), 89(2) 

Sutra, a Bnddhtat, 16 (4) 
&itra-vri(ti by Bodhayana, 73 (2) 
Sutm koowD eo Bitddhiio. 15 
(1) 

—their atyle, 90 (1) 

—now iMt, known to Pantni, 
97(1) 

— oKffc e d to Brihaapati, 94 (1> 


Svtnu, style of the, 4 (3) • 

—of Kapila, called Manana- 
—ihaicra, inttieute of reaaoned 
truth, 74(3) 

—fables in t^ fourth chapter. 
»(3), 91(3) 

—the phUosophical, later than 
Buddha, $9(3) 

—date of, I (4) 

Suttas (Sutras), name of part of 
Buddhist Canoe, 83(1) 
SuvaroaSapati-saitra, the, 8 (3) 

Svahhasa, self-tlJutnuuted, 142 

Svasnkaiana, 132 (3) 

Svetaketu, 9 (4) 

Svetasratara Upaaiihad, the 
three Gunaa fewnd first ia the. 
1(3) 

—Upoftiihad, 47(3) 

Syadvada, 19 (I), 22(1) 
SyUofin, 65 (4) 

Syttenu of philosophy, the Six 
exiibflf dorinc period from 
Buddha, fifth ceaniry, to 
Atoka, third century, 88 (1), 
89(1) 

Tsa Ekam, that Od& the neuter 
Supreme Beiaf, 4 (1) 
T^4«,^luiniooas, 35 (3), 36 (3j, 

Tainiriya, author of the, 93 (2) 
Takakun, Dr., 9(3) 

Tamaaalioa, 54 (3) 

Tanmatras. fim, 36 (3), 77(3), 
130(3) 

-(this only). 77(3) 

Tantra, cunubtioa of concurrent 
rites, 88 (2) 

Tapas cf ^ Hindus, 97 (3) 
Tarka, old, 2 (4) 

—refutatiaa or reasooinf,- 26 (4) 
Tat tvam asi, Thou art that, 10 
( 2 ) 
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T*t Tvua Tlwu ut it, 9 (4) 
Taorm-wnm, 59^1 (3)i 91 (3) 
—6ke, aO) 

Ttcrw, die twenty-ATc, a (4), 
Tcchakil terau in Upuiiluidi, 

5<») 

Tedudilui. a (3) 

Tettertoe, qucK^ 43 (2) 

—Aoeksc Stfe, 80 (2) 
TacbindM, pgpil ot ScTthiuo*, 
nwie £u^ amoof toUowcr* 
d Mafii, 64 (1) 

Tcrminui minor, Pakahi, 68 (4) 
-rtiijor, Vyapaka, 68 rtj 
—mediui, Vyapjra, 68 (4) 

Tcrmi in Hindu philoi»' 
pbjr, BM the tame as we me, 

42(2) 

Tbeodieee, the Hsadu, 58 (2) 
aaaent, 97 

Third eiacc, the, 65 (2) 

TlWrd Valli d lUtha Upwiihad, 

a (2) ^ 

tlvee couples «i philotophsal 
tfittaa, 93 (3) 

Tune, 81 (4) 

prtieni, past, futsre, 32(4) 
Tiohifa^ cr Tirthakat, 15 (3) 
Tnifuspa, 48(3) 

Tranquillity (Sand), 81 (3) 
Triad, Dhatnu, Ax^ and Kami, 
58(1) 

—d ekaxnti, 97 (1) 

Tripicaka, ^te od, 15 (I) 
Trkheo, Dr, and Prastbias 
Bbob. 73 (I) 

Tnith better than saerifie^ 144 
—Prama, 65(4) 

Tryaouka, thrw double atecns, 
83(4) 

Tudtda and Siddhk, 55 (3), 56 
(3) o. 

TVaAiri, the maker, not real 


cresior, d all things, 42 (1), 

«(l) 

Two Brahmaas, the word and 
the non-word, 45 (4) 


UlNMUKA, 20 (1) 

Uddwtakaca, not Udyotakara, 33 
(4^4(4) _ 

Uduioinas, U (I) 

VmtvrMlrs in redwr, 36 (4) 
Upadana, tnaccrial eaua^ iS (2) 
Upadhi, coodidon, 67 (4) 
Upadlut, limitiof cot^idont of 
name and form, 45 (2) 

-five. 49 (2) 

—condition^ imsposidoQt, 49 (2) 
—or eondidona, 59 (2) 
-^^itaooi, 18 (4), 74 (4) 
Upalabdhi, perctcuon, 60 (2), 
55(4) 

Upamana, compariaoo, 13 (4), 
32 (4), 85 (4) 

>^cloofa ■> die Nyaya school, 
32(4) 

Upanayana, 28 (2) 
Upanidud^iod, 700 ax., 4 (1) 
Upanifhadj, known id BoMhim, 
24(1) 

~^riseeoee d, reooKniaed in Bud. 

dhistCanea, 83(1) 

—tramlatMo of, pehlubed 1879, 
1884, 24(2) 

-character d die, 26 (2) 
—contain die seeds of later pfail^ 
a^y, 27(2) 

—and Vedanta, aocnetiunf bn 
tween the, 30 (2) 

Upnaakaa, laymen, 24(1) 
Upavanha, teacher of PBnini,.5 
( 2 ) 

—the Vedaatist, 48 (4) 

Upayas, means d Satna- 

dhi, 129 ( 3 ) ^ 

Uposbadha, S (3) 
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Uipatfr*idhi*, orssiial iojuBe> 
(ioa*,88(:) 

UttiniMUu, 89 (2), 72(4) 

Va»; 27 (4) 

V^apjrtTua, wordf, mcaa s 
|tau», 44 (4) 

ViiWik*. 35 (i), 37 (3). 53 (3) 
V«ifch«ftM»SuPM, lo« of; re¬ 
ferred to bv Bhaekarubairt, 
84(1) 

Van^ryetilu of fuatebuyn, 

VaiMli, BuddhiiC eouacil at, 
377 fct, 25 (I) 

ViMahika. not fotuid in 

Upaniibada, 82 (1) 

—eo Splioti, 52(4) 

—^la^r, 75 (4) 

Vaiacdiikai, followen ai Kanada, 
31 (1) 

—ereaboa and diiaohitioa accord- 
inf to^ 107 (1) 

Vaiaknam (Ranaauia), theory 
of, coeiratted wi^ that cd 
Brahmavaliiu, 80 (1) 

Vach, diiecooo taken in Veda by 
theufbci cooiKcted with 
ipeedi, dt (I) 

VachaieabJdis'a, on Buddhi, 

32(3r 

t en th century, 4 (4) 

Valkala, drm of bark, 26 (1) 
Vaaaprinhat, (4), 84 (1) 

Vaaij s Banian, 9 (1) 
Varaha-Mihira naentiocu Xapila 
and ICanabhu), 27 (3) 

Varna, colour and caue, 9 (1) 
Vaaanai, imprcauoaa, 61 (2), 105 - 
O). I42(>) 

VaMo, frea Vanhat, 22 (3) 
Vawibandha. knew the an 
TUdiya philoaophia, 2 (4) 
Vaaunetra of the Vaisahika 
ichool,77(4) 


Vam, seven, can be distkifuith- 
«l,37(l) 

Vattyaauni, 80 nx-, Tripitaka 
writien, 4 (1) 

Vayui, winds, 52 (3) 

Veda, iofalUbiJin of die, 118 (1) 
-authority of, 36(2), 17(3) 

—meaniof 36 (2) 

ec qi ^ i ti oo of the mere sound, 
merinnovs, 90(2) 

—s^^humao ori|dn of the, 85 

—authority assigned fay Kspila to 
the, 18 (3) 

—cannot prove die oittence of a 
Supreme Being, 116(3) 

—the word of ^ahto^ 33 (4) 
Vedadhyayaoa, learning 
Veda by hwt, 38 (3) 

Vedanta, word does not occur in 
old Upanishads, 83 (1) 

—«r Unara-Mimanua, I f2) 

—the first growth of phiioao|)lis- 
cal thou^t, 3 (3) 

—followen of the, etlleA Aunani- 
shads, 4 (2) 

Veduua,' fundamental doctrines 
of the, 9(2) 

—teiume of dK, 10(2) 
-^duloMpfises, two, 78 (2) 

—monism of, 2 (3) 

—first occurs in the Sveiasvatara. 
6(3) 

—and Samkhyi, early relation 
between, 43 (3> 

—Avidya, Aviveka, 65 (3) 

—che, monistic, 65 (3) 

—on Sphota, 47 (4) 

Vedania-Sara, 1 (3) 

Vedaota-Sucras and Badarayana, 
earlier dian the Bhagarad-giti, 
1 ( 2 ) 

■^ud Bhagavad-gita, relative age 

ef. 6(2) 

—meifa^cal, 28 (2) 
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VcdtDow, loUowcn Upani- 
thadii 3(1) 

Vwfanfnt, a, does dm mlly )oin 
Brahmin, 93 (3) 

Vedandia derire die uoreal from 
(be real. 88 (3) 

Vcdat, authority of tbe, 36 (2) 
->mml d, cttnul, 93 (2) 
-HMordi d tbe, lupcmttural, 94 

Vcdk eodi, (fane clanerHO ^ 
the uy; (3) of the midair; 
(3)c<ihceartfa,35{l),36(l) 
Vedic bynot, date ior, 2000 ae. 
or 5000 Utde faincd by 
dw. 33(1) ^ 

Vedk Vach, a faniBine, 55 (1) 
—Miftcidenee with Soohia d 
0.7,56(1) 

Vedodb^ttvyah, 91 (2) 

Verbal tymU^ 51 (2) 
VbbutLpada, 118(3) 

Vibfauw, prwr*, 133(3) 

VkWia*, body)^ 126(5), 127 

Vidbatri, arraoeer, name giren 
» the one god, 46 (1) 
VidraMnodaearangiai, 98 (2) 
Vidyamatra, luiowledge only, 47 

—doctriBC, 64 (4) 

Vonana-Bhikiho, 70(3), 74(3) 
87(4) ' ^ 

—auppored to bare compoted the 
Sucru, 7 (3) 

Vdtara*, ntceit, 39(3), 6! (3) 

Vikaaa, or higher enlighitfimeat, 
117(1) ^ 

Waiyoga-ridhi, 86(2) 

VintaAa, 132(3) 

^^rtue, a prelimiaary d Mokihi, 
62 (2) 

Viruddha, argtuaenti oroviag the 
reverie, 27 (4) 


- Viiakha found oa earliest Maur* 
yaa coin, 99(1) 

i Visetba, groR elemeott, 125 (3) 
a, B4(?) 

> Visbamatvam, tuie\«aoeu, 109 

( 1 ) 

Vkbaya, 89(2) 

Vtsbau, 98 (3) 

—diifuiKd at Buddha, 94 (4) 
VubDa>^rafl^ 93 (4) 
Viiubta^vaitB, Ramaama'a m- 
m. 73(2) 

Vtsva, or Vaitvaaara, 47 (3) 
Visvakamma, later deretopmeac 
d VifvakannaA. 43 (I) 
Virvakarman, deser fee d, vague 
and uacertain character, 44 (1) 
—maker d all things, adyeoeve 
showing germs that were to 
grow into tuprerae deity, used 
as subctantive, 42 (1) 

>%*c, or Allfodt, reprcaent &nt 
immpc at eomprebesdisig die 
rariout gods as forming a class, 

38(1) 

Viianda, canlling, 27(4) 

Vivaiti, ttming away, 71 (2) 
Vivarti-vada, theory of illusiofi, 

79(1) 

Vivasvat, 92 (3) 

Vivekanaada, 98 (2) 

\^vidiaha, desire of koowkdge, 
51(3) 

Viyoga or Viveka, 95(3) 

Vriha or Vridb-a, poctibly Sans¬ 
krit words, 4(1) 

Vriihadeva receis^ Samkari } 
9(3) 

—kmc o6 Nepal, ax. 630, 9 (3) 
Vyadi, words mean iadividtul 
things, 44 (4) 

Vyakta, 74 (2) 

Vyapaka, fire, 32 (2) 

—what pervades, 67 (4) 
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Vjaptka cr Sadbya, tenainu* 
nujor, 68 (4) 

Vyapta, pervaded, 66 (4) 

Vjrapd, univeral rule, pervaiMxa, 
67(4). 72(4) 

may be true in nioety-iiine 
cater, yet noc ia huBdredtb, 
72(4) 

Vyapd, dueefoU, 73 (4) 

«4ut miui be pervaded, 

—eerminiH mcdius, 68 (4) 

Vyasa, idendfted widt Badara- 

r»“. 1 (2) 

—lived M the end ol the Ih apora 
»8«, I (2) 

never named by Samkara as 
the author c£ the Sutrai, 109 
(I) 

father of Suka, 2(2) 

—called Pamarya, 5 (2) 

—end Harihara, 42 (3) 
~<oauneocary oo Yoca^trai, 

Vyathti, 68 (3) 

Vyavahararthaffi, practical pur- 
po«,47(2) 

Vyavaharika, pfaetMoauJ, 6 (4) 


World, phenomeul reality of 
the, 41 (2) 

-created by die Word, 33 (4) 
Worldi, die created from the 
Word, 32 (2) 

Wonhip (Upasaaa), 51 (2) 
Wridof, dlutioiu to, 90(1) 
Writiftg, when fine atteeipted, in 
India, 4 (3) 

Written lencra called unreal, 90 

(1) 


Wiaia, A, ProCettor, 55(1), 92 
(3) a. 

Whoie, it there a ? 31 (4) 
Women, prcMOt at phikMphkal 
diKunoni, 10 (1) 
Woederebiteexure, previout to 
nooework, 60(1) 

Word, the, at a creative peurcr, 
65(1) ’ 

-or Sebda, 20 (4), 37(4) 
Word*, meaning of, oonvea- 
tiooal. 32 (4) 

«prcu die tammioM ttamt, 
43(4) 

—not names of individuali, but 
of claata, 46 (4) 


Yy^^vaucva, II (1), 12(1), 124 

-endjanaka, 12(1) 

Yahkah, anybody, 39(3), 39(3) 
a. 

Yama and Yani, umally identi- 
bed with Adam a^ Eve, 
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